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bizarre background to the sale 
ofCRAIGLOCKHART 
COLLEGE, the former 
Roman Catholic teacher 
training centre in Edinburgh 
(page 10) 

Patricia Santinelli looks at the 
two year pilot COLLEGE 


authorities and its attempts to 
foster better education/ 
business cooperation (page 10) 
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Yellow card on quality 



Nazi racism was the direct 
cause of Borne of the worst 
atrocities ever perpetrated, in 
war or peace. But how far was 
EUGENIC RESEARCH an 
integral part of National 
Socialism and to what extent 
was it an autonomous and 
well-intentioned science. Paul 
Weindling uncovers the 
development of eugenics in 
pre-Nazi Germany and its 
subsequent political history 
(page 13) 

Opinion still differB on the 
precise impact of agricultural 
ENCLOSURE on the rural 
oor. However, the received 
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enclosure was no more than an 
episode in along, inevitable . 
pattern of decline - is now 
being challenged, both 
theoretically and 
quantitatively using Poor Law 
statistics. Eric J. Evans 
reviews K.D.M. Snell’s study 
of agrarian England, Annals of 
the Labouring Poor { page 16) 


Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, chose 
last week’s conference on the Green 
Paper organized by the Society for 
Research into Higher Education and 
The THES to show universities the 
yellow card on academic standards. 
*‘More needs to be done - and can be 
done - to provide public reassurance 
about teaching and examination stan- 
dards and develop programmes of staff 
appraisal and development," he de- 
clared. 

The Secretary of State said that he 
would be asking the universities “with 
increasing frequency" to demonstrate 
to him that they were preserving 
standards; that he was still not con- 
vinced the universities were conscious 
enough of their responsibility for stan- 
dards; and that he was disturbed that 
“only in the past two or three years" 
had universities begun to pay serious 
attention to these questions. He did 
not actually get out the red enrd, the 
Leverhulme recommendation for an 
external academic standards authority 
on the pattern of the Council for 
National Academic Awards, but dear- 
ly his fingers were clutching it in his 
pocket. Next time it will not be a 
warning but a sending-off; that was the 
tone, presumably deliberate, of Sir 
Keith's speech. 

No clearer signal could have been 
given by Sir Keith that he is in the 
business of concentrating rather than 




in this area. Quality nnd standards are 
too useful os political themes to be 
weakly surrendered to the care of 
those who actually know about such 
things. 

Yet Sir Keith’s outburst against the 
universities on standards last week was 
too strongly worded to be explained 
simply in terms of his general ambition 
to expand the power of the state over 
the scrutiny of academic quality in 
higher education. Nor can the obvious 
edge of irritation in his speech be 
explained by any general wony that 
university standards have been slip- 
ping; a direct result of the 1981 
reduction in university places at a time 
of high demand has been to raise 


standards, maybe too high. When the 
Secretary of State referred to the need 
for public reassurance he was clearly 
using "the public e'est ntoi" mode. 

It is not even clear that Sir Keith 
himself is seriously concerned about 
university standards. If he were, the 
suggestion in the Green Paper thul 
maybe arts subjects should he confined 
at degree level to universities because 
only they can deliver the necessary 
rigour in these disciplines, and the 
justification for his decision that the 
first tranche of the extra “switch" 
money should go only to universities 
on rather similar grounds would 
appear illogical and unfathomable. So 
what have universities done to pro- 
voke the Secretary of State’s harsh 
tongue? 

The above-the-board answer is that 
the Reynolds committee set up by the 
vice chancellors' committee to ex- 
amine academic standards in universi- 
ties has been too little and too late. But 
that seems an unfairly premature ver- 
dict when the work of the committee is 
still not complete, whatever view may 
have been taken of its preliminary 
reports. Although it began slowly 
Reynolds seems likely to produce a 
highly useful cumulative package of 
views and guidelines on academic 
standards. 

The more cynical answer is that Sir 
Keith is very annoyed with the univer- 
sities because they have criticized his 
Green Facer with woundinn effect: his 


harsh remarks on standards are a 
warning to them to adopt a more 
constructive attitude to the DES’s 
beleaguered policy on liighcr educa- 
tion. There is certainly an extraordin- 
ary rawness within the DES about the 
reception given to the Green Paper. In 
the text ofSIr Keith’s speech last week 
there was a sentence, which in his 
delivery he skipped, that exposed this 
rawness and irritation. In it tne Secret- 
ary of Slate argued that doubt must be 
cost on the competence of those who 
indulged in unreasonable criticism of 
the Green Paper, an argument more 
familiar perhaps in countries a few 
hundred miles east of here. 

According to ministers those who 


criticize the Green Paper immoderate- 
ly arc simply not facing facts, and those 
who refuse to face facts are not 
competent to manage higher eduction 
(or comment on it?) The universities 
seem to have fallen victim to this 
curious logic. Their hostility to the 
Government having cast doubt on 
their general competence, their guar- 
dianship of academic standards im- 
mediately becomes suspect. 

The sadness of Sir Keith’s threaten- 
ing intervention in the debate about 
how best to preserve high academic 
standards in universities lies not so 
much in its unfairness or ignorance. 

It lies instead in the way in which his 
remarks have politicized the question 
of academic standards in universities 
quite unnecessarily. They have made 
genuine improvement more not less 
difficult to achieve. Such improvement 
is necessary. Although there is no 
public disquiet about university stan- 
dards, universities do not do every- 
thing right. They tend to downgrade 
the professional skills of teaching ond 
are reluctant to listen to student grie- 
vances on assessment. They snow 
insufficient flexibility in adapting their 
courses to satisfy changing student 
fashions. They rely too much on the 
inevitably mythical “gold standard" on 
degrees and worry too little about 
comparability. They do not nbsorb and 
spread good practice as readily as they 
might. But all these Issues hove been 




of the Reynolds committee. 

In any case such blemishes must be 
seen in the larger context of general 
satisfaction. By international stan- 
dards British universities and 


Lindop committee mode it plain that in 
the end the only proper guarantee or 
high academic standards lies in the 
integrity ond professionalism of the 
academic community. There is no 
evidence of any general failuro of 
integrity or professionalism in our 
universities. If that appears like '‘In- 
competent" complacency to the DES, 
so be it. 
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Some people will be shocked by the 
suggestion that the Ministry of De- 
fence’s intention to put more money 
into university research should be 
welcomed - but welcomed it should 
be. The argument is not simply one of 
self-interest, that at a time when civil 
science Is being starved military money 
can provide a welcome substitute 
which may help to maintain the vitality 
of departments and keep research 
teams together. 

The main argument is that far too 
much of Britain's military research 
takes place behind closed doors in 
research establishments outside the 
mainstream of university science. The 
contrast with the United States where 
universities make an open -and signifi- 
cant contribution to defence research is 
very great. This separation is undesir- 
able scientifically because behind 


those closed doors mediocrity may contribute its skills and knowledge to a 

flourish, and because the closed fron- justifiable defence of the nation, 
tier between military and civil research Opponents of this view will warn of 
reduces the opportunities for the the danger of higher education being 
mutual transfer of new knowledge and t sucked Into some military-security 
the potential for cross-fertilization. apparatus, or similarly menacing ab- 
Almost as strong is the argument stracrion, if it accepts the MoD’s 


Almost as strong is the argument 
that it is in the public interest for as 
much military research as possible to 
be done out in the comparative open In 
mainstream higher education rather 
than in the secret world of defence 
establishments. In straightforward 
democratic terms a closer relationship 
between the Ministry of Defence awl 
the universities seems desirable, first 
because it helps to bring out into the 
open the essential debate about the 
scale and priorities of military re- 
search, ana second because higher 
education should acknowledge openly 
and concretely its patriotic duty to 


money. They will argue that the only 
result would be to produce "secret’’ 
departments and research teams with- 
in universities. The first seems a 
curiously negative attitude to adopt to 
the necessary defence of one’s coun- 
try. As for the second the position 
would at least be an improvement on 
the present situation. It is surely better 
to Have those issues of morality and 
secrecy that inevitably accompany 
military research exposed to a wider 
debate within the academic commun- 
ity rather than being locked away in 
obscurity behind the security fence. 


Column (Harold Silver) 
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The loans stalemate 


Like the Green Paper the Department 
of Education and Science's promised 
consultative paper on student support 
seems to have fallen victim to delay. 
Once promised before the beginning 


paper may be 
until the end of the present 
points -to publication in 


September. 

. This review was promised at the end 
of last year when Sir Keith Joseph was 
forced by backbench pressure to 
abandon his plan to charge students 


forced by backbench pressure to 
abandon his plan to charge students 
from rich families for their tuition. 
That particular way forward having 
■ been blocked , it was hoped the review 
would be able to find another route out 
of the decaying: jungle of student 
support. Sir Keith instinctively seized 

again on his old favourite, student 


the idea would .take off. 

This does aot seem to have hap- 
pened. Instead the informal word Is 
that loans are off the political agenda - 
add for the foreseeable future- even if 


paper fudges this decisive outcome of 
the review. The Treasury is still the 
obstacle; it remains fearful that the 
short and maybe medium-term result 
of loans would be to Increase that 
proportion of the nation’s resources, 
only thinly privatized, devoted to stu- 
dent support. 

The American and Swedish experi- 
ences certainly suggest that, because of 
the level of defaults and the need to 
protect graduates in low-pay profes- 
sions, some public guarantee or sub- 
sidy is essential; the bonks simply will 
-no t tak e student loans as an eniimlv 


im 
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Madame Hortense? 

That’s right. Do come in, dear. 

And close the flap. We doni 
want the sand blowing every- j 
where, do we? • 

Er, no. | 

Now, sit down and relax. This is ; 
your first time at the scrying, is i 

it? j; 

Yes, I’m afraid so. 

No need to worry. You'll find it 
all quite simple. Now place both 
hands on the side of the crystal 
ball. 

Like this? 

Not nuitc so tense, deaT.oryou'U 
break the ball. Just the fing en 
resting on the surface. Good, j 
Very good. Now close your eya ! 
and think very deeply about Ik ! 
question you want answered, j 
Very deeply. Are you concert- j. 
trnting on your question? ; 
Yes. Do you see anything yeti j 
Patience, dear. It’s still very j 
cloudy. But wait ... I 

Yes, yes. j 

The mists are clearing . . .I««. M 
bricks. Many bricks. f? 

Yes. ' ' j ; 

A wall. A long high wsWjJ *•-: 
dark country all around. BlsCt- I- 
ness everywhere. 

Black country. A long high wall. , 
It's Keele! It r s Keek for clonw , 


Madame Hortense, 
ever thunk you enough? Tw 1 
such a relief. If only ... 


students who at present receive discre- 
tionary awards or no grant at all and 
those whose parents are expected to 
make a substantial contribution would 
demand a fair share of loans. Neither 
factor, the demand for public guaran- 
tee mid the expansionary pressure,, 
makes much sense In a world of 
cash-limited public expenditure. 

Yet the opponents of Loans will have 
little cause to celebrate the indecisive- 
ness of tire present review. For what 
will happen will be an intensification of 
an indefensible status quo, the steady 
attrition of the student grant accompa- 
nied by the inequitable growth of an 
unofficial loans scheme, in the form of 
. bank overdrafts. Neither time nor 
- circumstances are on the side of those 
who wish to use student support 1 as a 

Oiannr “ - - •*-— 0m 


But lo, F 

Pardon? . _ [•’ 

But lo. The clouds are r 

again. There are storms brewing c • 
in the ball. I 

Yes. ' | 

Snow storms and high hills- m 
pie sliding down the nlus- . 
Snow? Hills? Skiers? <*■}[ 
heavens, ft’s Stirlingl M r J. {n £°Z 
Keele to close! Madame Horten* 

But lo. 

What now? ^ • [: 

Piazzas. Tall towera. Barracks. 
Liverpool Street Station- . 

Good God, Essex os welll KteU, 
Stirling and Essex. 

But lo. t 

Not again. . 

I see rolling fens and a laip, 
building society and canary y 
low shirts. , i 

It can’t be. Not East AngUai 

But lo. 

No more. T »» a 

The mists are clearing. J see , 
lake. j 

Oh no. ! 

And a- white rose. 

No, no. 

And a burning cathedral. 
Madame Hortense. 
there. Let me cross /our pa® 
immediately. Please don’t thin* 
me rude, . . • 

Not at all, dear. I find that 
adays very few of 
chancellors ever stay for 
full reading. Pull the Dep 
as you go, won't you/ 

-TIMES NEV/SM/ER* 

® LIMITED. MB 7,300 
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Men out of court, say Oxford women 

by Paul Flather For example, the women's rowing 


Bitter complaints from Oxford Uni- 
versity’s women's tennis team that 


Left: Women’s 
cricket captain 
Antonia Pompa in 
the nets. She’s 
realistic about 
parity. 

Above: (herowing 
team with their 
array of trophies. 
Despite this the 
club is still in debt 


they were regularly thrown off the 
university courts by the men’s team 
last term have highlighted differ- 


ences In funding and facilities for 
men’s and women's sport. 

A survey of 45 women’s and mixed 
sports clubs by the university 
women’s studies committee shows 
that even thriving dubs like rowing, 
cricket, and tennis, lag well behind 
the men - though most men's clubs 
have a larger membership. 


For example, the women's rowing 
club, despite a university loan, was' 

Morug Simpson ^reisew efforts to 
find commercial sponsorship. 

WhOe the .men spent p fortnight in 
a comfortable London hotel during 
their boat race, the women had to pay 
£11.50 a night each for eight days at 
Henley where they beat Cambridge. 
It cost them about £300 each In all to 
row for Oxford. . 

University officials have been cal- 
led In to investigate the tennis row. 
The women's team would like to 
continued on page 3 


New technology think tank to signal policy on research 

bv Jon Tumev 11,6 TC P 0It written by the ACARD th* Royal Society. A further function oi 
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by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Plans are taking shape in Whitehall for 
a new technology forecasting unit to 
help research poucy-makers in govern- 
ment and industry. 

The uait is intended to extend the 
work of a group set up last year by the 
Advisory Council for Applied Re- 
search' and development to spot prom - 
ising areas of science. ACARD, which 
advises the Prime Minister on applied 
research spending in government, was 
anxious to identify areas of baric 
research which might harbour the 
seeds 6f commercially premising tech- 
nologies. 


The report written by the ACARD 
group, under Dr Charles Reece of IC1, 
has aot yet been published. But Dr 
Robin Nicholson’s science secretariat In 
the Cabinet Office Is already exploring 
the possibility of setting up a new unit 
to take the results to academics and 
industry researchers and refine the 
original forecast. 

The new unit is unlikely to receive 
direct Government support, and ma- 
jor companies and foundations are 
being asked to contribute to the run- 
ning costs. It will be located in an 
independent institution - possibilities 
include the Technical Change' Centre 
in London, the Science Policy -Re- 
search Unit at Sussex University add 


It will develop a “bottom up" 
approach to identify likely .scientific 
Winners, inspired partly by the exten- 
sive consultation which precedes ma- 
jor policy decisions on research in 
Japan. Research forecasting efforts in 
other countries, including Japan, were 
described in a separate report to the 
ACARD group from Sussex, pub- 
lished last year. 

That report recommended Involving 
a wide range of researchers in an 
expanded effort to draw up lists of 
scientific topics ripe for expansion. 
The ACARD group now appears to 
have . accepted it js worth working 
towards this. 


A further function of the unit will be 
to enhance contacts between resear- 
chers in universities and industry ip 
framing new forecasts. But. its main 
significance is as a signal that official 
policy-moke is are becoming more 
drawn to strategic planning ofgovern- 
ment support. 

This is becamlng true of the Advis- 
ory Board For the Research Councils, 
which oversees the Department of 
Education and Science's contribution 
to rfvil research, as well as ACARD. 
■The ABRC chairman. Sir David Phil- 
lips was a member of Dr Reecp’g group 
- a compromise reached after Initial 
proposals to make the stijdy .a joint 
effort between the two committees. 


spoiue to the Green Paper. 

Voty degrees 

t~u, 0 ViPtter — 

value’ 

by Karen Gold 

Polytechnics and colleges may be more 
efficient than universities In transform- 
ing their raw student material into the 
best graduates, according to a* study 
based on work at Brighton 
Polytechnic. 

Tnestudyof material emerging from 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards transbinaiy database at the 
polytechnic, looks at the idea of “value - 
added" - the relationship between 
what higher education takes in to 
degree courses, and what it produces 
after three years. 

U finds that if polytechnics and 
colleges took in the kinds of students 
universities recruit, they would be 
likely to get better results than the 
universities currently do. 

The calculations are .preliminary, 
because they were carried out before 
comparative levels of funding per 
student were published by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Sdence. These 
show that leaving research aside, over 
. £300 more was spent on each universi- 
ty student. 

The study for the CNA A was carried 
out by Brighton economics lecturer Mr 
TomBaumer, who runs the database. 
He has looked at the influence of 
factors such as resources, mode of 
study, A level results and subject 
studied on the degree results In both 
universities and the public sector. 

The most significant factor of the 
. ones he looked at In (he numbers of 
firsts and good degrees is the subject 
studied. But the study also shows that 
uni t costs are positively assocla ted with 
t high honours results an both rides of 
' the binary line. 

To compare university and public 
sector effectiveness, Mr Boumer ap- 
■ plied characteristics of university stu- 


CNAA institutions bad an average of 
5.4 per cent first class degrees over 
1 97o-80, uni versities had an average of 
.7.9 per cent first class students. 

But according to tiie calculations, if 
the CNAA institutions had taught 
univerrity students, they would have 
gained 9.5 per cent firsts, while if the 
universities had taught public sector 
students, they would only have gained 1 
4.2 per cent firsts. 

Measuring by .degrees, page IQ 
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foese three to one side, I 
uJ*® 1 wondering whether it 
couid be that fhe better the column 

(he^more horrible the writer of it. r 
$5rly %orriibTeJ''and a s'matteclnuj 
of writers, most of whom seemed 
repulsive, though I was told they all 
became nicer as they got older and 
either died or drink or sobered up 
to a point when you wouldn't know 
whether they were drunk or sober. 
Slurred speech and an unsteady 
step, I was assured, were thc marks 
of disappointment, not de- 
bauchery. 

Bnt let me return to columnists, 
who look not drunk but unattrac- 
tive. Roy Hatterslcy, for example, 
can write a brilliantly witty and 
observant column; can he be thc 
same Hatterslcy who lumbers 
across the television set as an MP 
complaining about everything 
Without a glimmer of wit? Can thc 
asinine Gerald Kaufknan,' who 
seems so self-righteous In thc 
House, be the same writer who 
recounts the most hilarious epi- 
sodes of Jewish life in Leeds? Is it 
the same Julian Critchley wbo used 
to talk the most pompous rot at 
meetings of the BBC’s General 
Advisory Council who now enter- 
tains the readers of The Listener as 
well as of Westminster Blues with 
deliciously disarming revelations of 
his own Imperfect morality and 
disloyalty to the leader of his par ty? . 

Just as I begin to be worried, I 
find consolation in the recognition 
that these men are all MPs and- 
therefore probably professional 
liars. Other columnists are diffe- 
rent. Bernard Levin Is said to be a 

kindly m4n and always answers 

letters (I can testify) but he Is hot 
ready a ■ columnist because be 
writes at great .length- Arthur 
Marshall Is said to be as Innocent as 
■ be seems." Aubet Dm Waugh i whose 
columns suggest that he Is arro- 
gant, opinionated, conceited, and 
waspish (and therefore read by me 
whenever 1 can) Is, I am told, really 
, ; a sweetie. . 

r. As for myself, I am (to quote 
1 once again) peculiarly susceptible 
to draughts. 


MwfaSSS 

I 2?!5 S not the P° si »an. Kent has at 
I nn Clf ^ e | su PP°rted the levying of VAT 

rontra™ it Cd h» Qti0n cla 4 s; 0,1 the 
VAT and v »goroii S Iv Deposed 
I * d ■ h®™ to the forefront of 

*5, e ca jnpnign against VAT on adult 
I education courses. In fact Kent's eJl! 

“ar td t your sis "" 

awSMyg lg.- 

Your faithfully, 

B. OATLEY, 

County Education Officer, 

Maidstone, 

Kent. 

Review logic u cnsunl reference tnconfliition, Jnmcs 

_. _ , Russell ignores all this, 

bir, - The least one expects From a Third, chnnior 8 places Piaget I an 
hook review is a balanced idea of its- thought in the wider epistemological 
contents. James Russell’s review of context and chanter 9, after addres- 
Piaget's Lopic ( THES , July 12) nils- sing itself to the issue of criteria for 
represents it by ignoring Inc central scientific method and on examination 
i dcas. of genetic epistemology with reference _ 

First, genetic epistemology is rooted to these, continues by demarcating 

in demonstrable misconceptions in between genuine and spurious^athe- 
group and lattice theory and proposi- matical symbolisms. AO this might not 

tional logic (expressed by Piaget as exist for Jam 6s Russell, 

‘’concrete and formal operations”). flie reference to. p314 is a detailed 
Yet James Russell attacks the indis- misrepresentation, u is.tne uncritical 
pe risible evidence for these as over- acceptance here' of soaal premises 
quotation, with a strange reference to which is Jinked with Piagets self- 
*'two secondary sources” (only?).' He confessed, attitude . to the Second 
provides no evidence to counter our World War. Nazism is not mentioned 
detailed critique - only an elementary . . (except by James Russell hunself). The 
(and inaccurate) account of. Piaget’s -point relates to the extension by Piaget 
use of groups and lattices and the of genetic epistemology from indi- 
relation of lode to . action. , ■ ■- vidpaJ cognition to society in general. 

Second, a discussion of the impuca- All the foregoing is the thought at 
tions of the ctirique for the system as a which James Russell can only "guess" . 
whole follows which shota its inability . Piaget's misconceptions in 
to unite principles '.of development mathematics and logic result, in our 
with those <tf logic. This is the central view, in a species of "scandal” which 
problem : oE genetic epistemology must challenge committed Piagetians, 
generating conflation between these in especially those holding a "compute- 

a vain attempt at solution. Apart from rized" view of mentality. Piaget's sys- 

Nuffield inquiry 

Sir, - I am writing in connection with 
Karen Oold’s useful feature on the 
Nuffield modern languages inquiry, 
the only accessible overview, as yer, of 
the work of the inquiry. 

John White {THES, July 12) can rest 
assured that we are aware that what we 
have termed “languages only" degree 
courses - whether in the public sector 
or in the universities - include a great 
deal more than study of thc lan- 
guage^) as such. From the start, the 
inquiry has stressed that when we talk 
rrf ^language learning'' wa include alt 
that is done in Its name.' 

Derek Winslow's point the previous 
week regarding our use of UCCA 


Stereotypes ...... 

(TfffiS, July 19). ■ perpetuating'! hls myth. 

.... 

staffed by elderly dragon-1 Ike females Yours falthftilly, 
equipped with hair buns, glasses nnd NIA BRACE, 
wrinkles, but this is certainly not MICHELE COOK, 
representative of the majority of libra- Assistant librarians, 
Hans. The Polytechnic of Wal 

For far too long thc library profes- Pontypridd, Mid Glami 


Jfelp^+V 


NIA BRACE, 

MICHELE COOK, 

Assistant librarians, 

The Polytechnic of Wales, 
Pontypridd, Mid Glamorgan. 


caution is called for when drawing 
conclusions from data kept on this 
basis. In particular, it Is rather too 
dramatic to say, as Karen Gold put it In 
her article, that "almost 40 modern 
language courses in 13 universities 
were closed that year because theyhad 
few or no students". Most did indeed 
hive few or no students, but we do not 
know that they were withdrawn for 
that reason. . , 

Yours faithfully, 

M. L. OWEN, 

Research assistant. 

The Nuffield modem languages in- 
quiry. .. .1- 

•Sir - Your -article on the interim 
findings of the Nuffield inquiry into 
modem language* paiffls a gloomy 


tom structurally anticipates this. The 
review’s' abusive and unthoughtful 
tone reflects a contemporary belief 


that mankind’s most profound prob- 
lems can be resolved with a length of 
wire, a couple of switches and an 
updated abneus. 

It is not our intention to criticize the 
use of mathematics and logic applied 
correctly and appropriately. In this 


spirit we challenge anyone to prove 
wrong in detail our analysis of Piaget’s 
“lorico-mathcmaiics". Ami it must not 
to forgotten that the system and its 
implications stand or fail on this. 


Pu frrnlr NTh I 9® din P 38 thcbasicunlt of oar survey modem language* pajffls a gio 

a aixjwfk. l>U(tg.enS L ol /university pravi^on i^ a just _pae; picture of language coprses. \ x 

•* tt :£v; y». *.»'»• i.-r -v>.i : :.£vf T. i H ‘j-i-l-ii ; i'.' ;« -■»- i*f- 


MURIEL SELTMAN 
PETER SELTMAN 
7 Pound Place, 
Eltham, 

SE9 5DN. 


Utters for pubUcarion should arrive by 
Tuesday morning. They should be as 
short a s possible and wriUen on one 
side or the paper. The editor reserves 
the right to cut or amend them ir 
necessary. 

The Institute of Export, the British 
Overseas Trade Board and a consor- 
tium of other concerned professional 
bodies asked David Liston and myself 
two years ago to investigate the British 
provision in ' management education 
for overseas trade with particular re- 
ference to the part played by such 
applied language courses. Our de- 
tailed conclusions were published in 
book-form (Business Studies, Lan- 
guages and Overseas Trade ) in April 
andshow that this provision is healthy 
and growing. Above ail, the graduates 
. from these vocationally oriented 
courses, and especially those with 
work experiences abroad, have a signi- 
ficantly better record of immediate 
permanent employment than most arts 
* graduates and indeed than some cdte- 
gorip-S Qf pure sci.cn pe and engineering 


France. S 

U.d Wl tack page ISrS, ^ 

sswasSaa. 

very early July. &om % to 

cncc applications is Sunk jEft 
applications will he dfiufcS 
leges with tile fewesf HSSS"* 
pfece; but when thc 
applicants Is high. fSSPfiP 
nllocnlcd to everv colled . 

/ion^V W . idc,y l 

cants per available piatoT^fc^^ I 
9 There is nothing simstet abOT&v. 1 
ibutu': - -V— J 

IK. Hews it is foolish not to procccShMW« J ' 

. , way , and 

Yours sincerely, /. ‘ 

. .... W. J. R. MITCHELL, / 

Palos, . Admissions Tutor, ' • 

imorgan. Magdalene College, C nflr _ 

spates this. Thc IMO nnraaraph 

id untlioughlful Sjr> . your iBfS dlt Unwritten 

I with n lonmli of gr ^ r j.ikiU J.LiiS 'mentions 
switches and ; 

Ion to criticize the Jjriiitccturc in Scotland. TJ . { , 

and logic applied non of Scottish School , 

ipriate^. In Hiis Architecture was set up som yw ^ I 

anyone to prove ago to encourage cooperailo i, 

no lysis of Riige l ’» ati the Scottish schools, not to m , 

Ami ir must not „ me of them as your report tagj 
e system and its ■ Hre astoSatlpn has given eviden« ; 
fall on this. to both ThlT committee and l to M . 

Esher Working Party, |»intirjouttM 
q benefits of retaining the variety m 

Scottish architectural education aw I. 

the deslrabifity of solving the admiwj; 

• • ■ trative problems which inhibit coop" 

eratlon across the binary line. Both P i. 

ASSA and the Royal Incoipwaum m , 

• Architects in Scotland are Of®*® . j : 

‘ that the six Scottish schools shouio . 

i should arrive by continue to exist. L, 

liey should be as Yours faithfully, _ jrrH 
I written on one JAMES DUNBAR-NAISMITH 
ie editor reserves Chairman, t . _ . ^ . 

amend them if Association of Scottish Schools 

Architecture: _ : 


^rJaiSy the existence of this sector 
does not solve some of tbe 
problems mentioned in your artw ' 
the massive disproportion of : P«Jj* fjj 
in favour of French (evidence points 
marginally more jobs ayaflaWe » 
German speakers than Fr^ spewt 
ers) nor the worrying » b »"“ ? f 
on language courses at all leve [ s v . 
the age of 14. Our study does, howew 
er, Indicate that market Knee s 

work and with entourageraenttTOoi 

employers and Government such 
fects will not be irremedial. 

Yours faithfully, 

NIGEL REEVES, 

* Professor of German, 

" University of Surrey, i ' ■ ■ * ■* • ;*,■ 


ill loans as an entirely ~ 
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Brunei faces cuts shake-up 

v n rci,rr ami which would monitor sary staff reductions wt 


bv Peter Aspden 
The vice chancellor of Brunei Uni- 
versity. Professor Richard Bishop, has 
Sid lecturers that thc university needs 
a fundamental change of direchon ifi it 
is to cope with the threatened cuts on 
University Grants Committee funding 
over the next few years. 

He has produced a plan for the 
university's future which he admits 
represents a "high, risk policy . but 
which he sees as the most comfortable 

°*Tbe plan involves an administrative 
shake-up along the lines qf the Jarratt 
committee recommendations on uni- 
versity efficiency, with emphasis on 
strategic planning and attracting out- 
side funds. Professor Bishop said 
Brunei was in a position to be pioneer- 
ing in changes in direction which most 
universities would soon have to con- 

Si< Hls proposals , which w ere pre- 
sented to a special meeting if academic 

• TreTfingdepartments as small com- 
nanles winch would share the task of 
earning extra funds a mon^h^"^ 


bers of staff, and which would monitor unaSTto mcel its commit- 

• Setring Ep m -To be nSSk. if wc 8° on 35 at 

resources committee which would alio h best wc can hope for is 

cate , resources to cost centres and P^^^Hcnutcome - a deWH- 
monitor an institutional plan, i»ted and depressed university in 1990. 

• Streamlining the university s budget next on& i au ght with 

process, and the role of council m th a pp[ eh f ns i on . I am afraid my predic- 

Pr S»or Bishop said .he u niversi.v £* «. | 

in ,eichinB ^ 

numbers of staff taking corses in warned against Brunei turning 

accounting and management in th foself into a commercial organization, 
meantime. . . . . ..n,ir business is academic excellence 

He warned that, in the lon B j®™' s hall forget that at out peril, 

departments which were unable t academic standards must go on 

earn sufficient money might be dnv scholar worth a damn 

to the wall - "as * now Being openly nsinp^ or^no workjng h 

said by the UGC . . He also told lecturers that they 

If departments could not make up . Jd a ot bc content to be carried up 
any shortfall m funding fa* ^two iron- sho backs of their more 

secutive years, managenal lure ^P c tious coUeagues. "Their re- 
would be the subject of investigation D . gccment by more productive recruits 

with lay partjrapaum. tothcstaffwouldnotonlybecheaper. 

Professor Bishop said that if the win ufe # 1Ul , c easicr but 

present situation was allowed to con wdr ive Brunei up to thc top of thc 

tinue, departmental recurrent grante wuw - anw k wamcd 

roif tr, aVtaiird cvels. and neces- neap in mu 


process. 

process 


^Professor Bishop said the university 
should aim to implement the proMsals 
in his plan by 1986/87. with significant 
numbers of staff taking courses m 
accounting and management in the 
meantime. . , , 

He warned that, in ihe long term, 
departments which were unable to 
earn sufficient money might be driven 
to the wall - “as is now being openly 
said by the UGC”. 

If departments could not make up 
any shortfall in funding for two con- 
secutive years, managerial failure 
would be the subject of investigation 
with lay participation. 

Professor Bishop said that if the 
present situation was allowed to con- 
tinue, departmental recurrent grants 
would fall to absurd levels, and neces- 



Sir Keith spells out 
teacher training policy 


^ on ine Juvtow 
Body on Top Salaries with ah appeal 
to Sir Keith Joseph to attach similar 
importance to university academics. 

In a letter to Sir Keith, Diana 
Warwick, general secretary of the 
j i ? writes: “The Government's 
decision on the Review Body on Top 
Salaries shows that there Is a real 
ttmeem about the need to maintain 
the highest standards in the public 
service. 

“It cannot be In Ihe interests of the 
Government or the universities to 
continue to exploit the dedication and 
commitment to the highest values of 
teaching and research shown by 
Britain's academics. I do not think 
you will need reminding of the Impor- 
tant role which the universities play 
In educating 'Top People’”. 

Post readvertised 

JKe new Scottish Vocational Educa- 

«ani£P uncl1 is to readvertise the 
£28,00° a year post of chief executive. 
This follows the failure to select a 
candidate from a short list of four 
Htcluded Mr Denis Hemingway 
and Mr Andrew Moore, chief officers 
of the former Scottish Technical and 
Business Education Councils. 

There Is apparently some feeling 
that assumptions that the appointment 
was a “two horse race” may have 
deterred other applicants, particularly 
from Scotland. J 


u 1 l 'ih v L_* Teacher training inanuuwi» -- .r. 

MAfS cfTuch a size as to bc “effective mi thtrt 
Wa Hi 1 enst-effecrive" if they are to survive esperia 

to be success ful/bir ■«* 

. ir&M, told the parliamgntary Select Commit- teacnei 
‘ jin tee 0n ® ducation « Science and Arts ston^ 

^SiT Keith said that the National te quiri 

2*82^-- Advisory Body was currently engaged them 

l f. in "reconciling these factors . He 5so and rt 

lh a n appeal " *nsntut]on has lo be Judged in the light 
tach similar of aU circumstances, including its 
academics. P° ve J®8® of certain subjecu as weU hs 8tand£ 

elth, Diana ‘^“ ecb Y e " ess and value for money in . He 

tary of the ils actf vities". ' induct 

ivenunent's ”^ toIdMPstb a t current population quaUE 

ody on Ton Sfr ™ resulting in a rising de- wingc 

•e Is a r«il ““d for primary teachers, but a Ifesser would 

e is a nai demand for secondary teachers, and implic 

l n 8 w 9 uid bave to be reflected in the sajSng 

: the public allocation of teacher (raininx ulaces. teache 


The Secretary of State for Education 
and Science drew attention to the 


growing shortage of graduates in scien- 
ces and maths entering the teaching 
profession, which is resulting in some 
schools having no specialists in these 
subjects nor in craft, design, and 
technology; He said that these were 
areas in which teaching tended to lose 
out in competition with the business 
sector. 


awards for prospective science 
teachers, to lure them into the profes- 
sion. . | 

He also pointed out that teschers 
required particular skills to enable 
them to teach mixed ability chases, 
and that many teachers did not t»ve 
these skills “in abundance . He sug 
gested that both initial and uiseivice 

u.c Government .was imminently to 
introduce new legislation aimed af 
Increasing their powers to control 
standards in this field. 

He also spoke out in favour of 
induction training, whereby a newly 
qualified teacher is taken under Ihe 
wing of one more experienced. But he 
would not be drawn on the financial 
Implications of these schemes, beyond 
saying that even to release experienced 
teachers represented a financial com- 
mitment. 

Tackled as to whether he thought 
that .teachers’ low starting salaries 
might be turning iieople away from the 
profession, Sir Keith answered that 
these were no lower than those offered 
in other comparable prefer ions. 
However, the low starting salaries 
became more conspicuous because 
slightly older people were now enter- 
ing the profession. 



Princess Alexandra nedves *^3^ st^, 0 sSfter h 0P en i“B on 

was itthe Jvwalty to 

receive an honorary degree 


receive *ui u»» u i j —a — 

Reprieve for dental school 

raniMl costs. The dec 


i&e tuture of Edinburgh University's 
dental school now seenjs secure fol- 
lowing unanimous support for a com- 
promise plan for new premises. 

The school, attached to Edinburgh's 
dental hospital, has been under direst 
Because of overcrowding and poor 
facilities which have been criticized for 
more than a decade. 

Earlier this year, the university and 
Lothian Health Board proposed build- 
toga new school and hospital at a cost 
or £7.8 million, but this was vetoed as 
too expensive by the University Grants 
Committee and the Scottish Home and 
Health Department. 

However, at a meeting in Edinburgh 
this week, ail four bodies have 
accepted a new scheme from the 
university and health' board to build 
new clinical facilities, but retain pre- 
cliniciii teaching in existing premises. 

This will cost around £3.8 million, 
with the HOC paying only £500,000 of 


caoltal costs. The decision on 
iCSvi" with' lue'ied'^ary oTlTlate 


1 

Britain is bright spot for graduate jobs 

BHtfilll 1)1 Oni! nf fhp KnnM .nnh. u r_ i n. . 


nett, said he believed Mr Younger 
would find the logic of the proposals 
irresistible. 

“After 15 years, despite the very 
unfavourable financial climate the 
worth of thc dental school and the 
necessity to provide high class patient 
care In Edinburgh has been recognized 
by all parties”, said Dr Burnett. 

■ TJerewas still thehurdleof whether 
Mr Younger was prepared to fund the 
meatly reduced cost of the scheme, but 
the principal said it would be difficult 
for any minister liaced with a dear- 
statement from a government depart- 
ment, the health board, the university 
and UGC, to find reasons to oppose it. 

The danger of the dental school 
being axed had been purely on the 
grounds of substandard Bccommoda- 


Britain is one of the few bright spots in 
the world employment market for 

E aduates, says the International 
ibour Organization, 
in a recently released report the UN 
agency points to the decrease In British 
graduate unemployment in 1983 due to 
increased . opportunities in banking, 
insurance, engineering and computer- 
related industries. Japan also showed 
an improvement in 1984, with job 
offers for graduates up 4.7 per cent, 
but elsewhere prospects were gloomy. 


In the United States over half of 
newly graduated PhDs cannot find 
employment in the fields in which they 
were trained. Unemployment among 
chemists and chemical engineers was 
at its highest for a decade in 1983 and 
the Us Bureau of Labor Statistics 
predicts the rest of the 1980s will see 
surplus supplies of qualified archlteots, 
geographers, metereologists, lawyers, 
university teachers, urban and rural 
planners, social workers, school coun- 
sellors, writers and editors. 


. We *t Germany has seen a fourfold 
increase In graduate Joblessness in the 
fast four years, to a total of 115,000. 
Teachers, engineers, natural scien- 
tists, lawyers and economists are the 
main sufferers here. 

And even prosperous Switzerland 
can't find an occupation for all its 
degree holders - with their unemploy- 
ment rate up from 2 to 5 per cent in 
recent years, a foster increase than the 
general joblessness rate. 


— r r 61 — H ’ . wtltcra ano “mors. general joblessness rate. 

New exam appeals system will aid pupUs hit by dispute 

duroYsSg^trod^dffiratffifa ®| aconditl °nal offer of a university tjeseariy in August, to enable final Is also asking colleges Of 


An exceptional exam appeals proce- 
dure is being introduced in Scotland In' 
mi attempt to minimize the effect of 
the 10-month teachers' dispute on 
pupils hoping to enter tertiary educa- 
tion. 

Head teachers whose schools have 
suffered from' closures can appeal 
against candidates' gradings to the 
Scottish Examination Board. Normal- 
ly successful appeals are against failure 
and obtain only a C award, but this 
year appeals against failure to gain A 
“id B awards will also be accepted. 

The Scottish Universities Council on 
Entrance has also set up another safety 
net by inviting head teachers to submit 
supplementary reports On stay candi- 
date who has narrowly missed satis- 


Professor Evelyn Ebsworth of Edin- 
burgh University's chemistry depart- 
ment, who is convener of the SuCE, 
spid: n I am certain universities are 
concerned to ensure on the one hand 
that they don’t let in candidates who 
are not going to measure up to the 
standard of those they normally 
accept, and on the other hand that 
people aren't passed over because of 
circumstances outside their control 
which have affected their perform- 
ance." 

The examination results were sent 


ties early in August, to enable final 
decisions on conditional offers to be 
made by August 15. 

The SEB is expected to take around 
a month to produce statistics compar- 
ing this year’s results with previous 
years. Professor Ebsworth said he felt 
Individual universities had enough fle- 
xibility to cope with the difficulties this 
session, but added; “Whether the 
system could stand this for another 
year or two; I don’t know." 

If disruption continued, and there 
was found to be a general failure to 


is also asking colleges of education, 
central institutions and local authority 
further education colleges to consider 
reports on applicants from targeted 


iealg can be made not only on 
of candidates going into higher 


behalf of candidates goii 
education this autumn. 


iut also for 


those hoping for admission in 1986. 

English and Welsh GCE examina- 
tion noorda this week considered 


reach expected standards, the SUCE 
would have to consider whether there 


v "t iu consider wneiner mere 

ou .“ bls week, and Professor Ebsworth ; should be additional material in uni- 
sald head teachers had been advised to versity first-year fcdurtes ■ ■ ■ . , 

send reports to the Scottish univerel- The Scottish Education Department 


whether they loo should introduce a 
special appeals procedure for candi- 
dates whose papers may have suffered 
as a result of the' teachers' dispute. 
They rejected ihe proposal on the 
pounds that their existing appeals 
procedure could adequately serve such 
cases. 


Women in 
sports row 

continued from front page 

build a new loin! pavilion and 
amalgamate with the men, bnt Ibis 
has been opposed, partly It seems, 
becuse the men want to retain prior- 
ity use of the courts. 

Zoe BUUngham, the Women’s cap- 
tain, points out there are no other 
single sex tennis dubs In Britain, 
i Women's cricket hBS also taken off 

I with 32 club members this summer. 
The dub was given Just £475 though 
Antonia Pompa, of St Hilda’s, Ihe 
captain, is realfatic enough not to 
want parity. “We should not under- 
estimate tiie differences between 
men's and women's cricket. But we 
do lock proper administration and 
we could do with a full-time women’s 
coach/’ 

Problems have arisen because of a 
huge Increase In women admitted to 
Oxford. 

Mr Jim Rail ton, secretary of the 
university’s sports facilities has a 
budget of £150,000 a year. “The 

E mblem Is that ftanding for all sports 
i insufficient and ft Is a battle to 
decide who will get what”. 


DON’S 

DIARY 


32?* ?L fce :P. a J™S forei 8n Stu^ 

f d wh i ,e 1 m sure that is 
coming for us I m uneasy seeing it 
as, in part, an opening to chare- 
*ng fees to all students. Hard to I 
Stav slnomu ujitk c r M. 


stay gloomy with Eric’s exuber- 
Jf® enthusiasm for 

nis staff development work with 
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US halts monkey research" 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 


u ’ s l i* ie first of many steps 
that must be taken to stop the hideous 


teachers. Talk of students and 
classes and research reminds me 
or what you lose when you be- 
come an administrator. 


THURSDAY 

( SUNDAY Cross r . a g ain - The Flying 

„ Scotsman to Edinburgh. Among 

However it s done it is a very long ? ther th,n fis I'm rapidly becom- 

£?" Aus i raiia *o England [ n & repequainted with London 
and 48 hours after arriving I still f ranni. The train does fly! Lon- 
feel a bit stunned. The rest of a don j° Edinburgh in 4V6 hours I I 
good airline is a long flight in the P°?S c £ on the fact that Adelaide 
cheap seats when the plane is full . fP Melbourne is about the same 
Malaysian Airline System came dl *S n .°? and takes 13 hours 
girough but nevertheless ... In . v i?«mg the Scottish Council 
England again after a gap of eight £ or Educational Research. Edin- 
US* ,f° ndon at least seems b + ur 8, h ,,as dre ek. which I under- 
5™* though more to . be fine rain/mist. 

-rammed and cluttered with cars GJ ? om y hut solid and elegant 

1 shake off ^redness ?. nd everything lightened wlien 
If for araaze *nent fhe sun breaks through. The tale 
*™ d thecommentaries on the ,n Scm,and is the same. It seems 
■c»mjy published Green Paper. our marten everywhere want 
ere will be no tack of things to more for less: more teaching 
di?.° 1J L W,th , friends and col- m P re research, more service to 
th?SX?» ?™J on * tefore the J!J dus , t , l T- business, community 
,n the Green Paper ^utaH for less money. Would a 

Sweeps into Australia 1 ) Dublin rimminn 


abuses of feeling animals lhat go on in 

sssss sgp^: 

afetaasasbS 

^ss=sssjs>* ® 5«saE3; 

lips 

piptf i ggm, 

SsS^rBs feBaSaEBS ! 

su*&a!5 SSfSSWa SJM*»ftSS 

SSaSKaea&g 

ot tn e cause of coma. a,J ™veiy 

Belfast’s 
creche saved 
from closure 

ss'sssfsa?^ 

I funding on nil unlvcrshy jj^^ 

was misread by S^s S!fof u* 1 ' 

uugni up will] the uhwuw'^obLjM 
only insisted on compliairf^^p. • 
instruction but niso 
four years’ deficit be repa^ 


SaSStiaS 

Of techniques which arc « adft l Ds t| 
ensure a sterile envira^S^ ' 
The university ...uiJL . ment - i 




sweeps into Australia? 


I Mnvn*v 

I MONDAY in Australia I fear the public 

I King’s Cross in the morning a as ori^Sa°H tertary ins,itutions 
/ r ^ British Rail passed protected 8 ' pros P erous and j 

[ I moffto Yorkshire. John Taylor 

I ?/■ Sf?*? 1 g aH College meets me FR fn A V I 

[ at Wakefield. A quick visit to the ^BIDAY I 

?n ^v 0 n f.°i Sed f ho PP J ’ n g centre as Edinburgh turns on a day of 

m”no n 8 ° f s ° od lown P ,an ~ mi *, ed , drcek and P«!e sunshine 
JS32E " 2 ? f en ? ut df town t0 the and what seems like a million 
®jf e dlc Pennines nnd the tourists. But then I remember 
college. The old hall standine in . £ha * I m one now aftcreiaht 


l ii- SrM J , , a * st anding in . tna ' 1 m °nc now aftereight years I 
all ? S , . Q0ks ma «nificent ,n Australia and 15 in Canada I 
I Rrp f !^ e 3 , M g J aWns to “* Iakc - i nd /u he USA Strange climes I 

' X^ ksh ;« pns I 

fewtvttrtf*- 

ma being assembled for on ox- caJc ti d s * cic , y that , grew up with 

hibition. Curse the fact that I in L j ie 1950 s. Accountants rule, 
only have 24 hours toseeevery- QK? No# it isn - t 0K at aU< 

thing. The evening is more bom- Bryan Dockcrcll reminds me 
bre as we talk of the future of j| wt things didn't seem so bad in r 
higher education in England and Australia when he visited last 
Australin and I confirm Johns year but I’m not to be cheered up 
suspicions that our colleges and as j rcmcm h er th c cutting off of 
1 universities arc facing thc same mon i es f or educational research 
difficult times. und t h e brutal amalgamations of 

a million dollars forevery report, 
TUESDAY inquiry, committee, working par- 

The guest flat at the hall over- ly, task force, investigation and 
looks thc lake and I*m wakened paper which has poked and prod- 
atdawn by the honking of nesting ded higher education and its 

S eese. Mist , on thc lake and institutions in thc last seven 
affodils in the pale early light years, 
diffuse any irritation. More se- 
rious talk focusing on thc cuts in SATURDAY 

X°T “ wi ," 

and I thought arbitrary decision an ,? n 0 . ff Liverpool. 

making by government was just a « train « JLjt ^(Snilri 11 fh 8 
recent phenomenon of state and A h .. f' 1 ’ Eontacl John 

commonwealth in Australial We £* l ® a L f ? rd - . Can 1 Qt 

at least don’t have fees - but I “S“ u e t together to arrange 
decline the offer of a bet on the ?. v J s ' £t0 catdl on the years on 
date of their introduction feeling ‘"fj. j? e, B f . . . 

certain that they are coming. “? av ^ e what he has.J 

To one who grew . up with the a ^^ m P‘ished at Salford with one 
idea that progressive taxation JJ ird of tae budget now coming 
was the route to social equality ? om n °n-government funds, but 
there is something strange and ” e war “ that that s ,, about 
sad about an Australian Labour cnou Sb if stability mid plaoo'JJg 
party govemment contemplating Jf® to be sustained. we do 
introducing tertiary fees. the same if ^.badto 7 vejy 

. . doubtful but the prospect must 

ufumwenAV be faced and examined I’m sure. 

W KUIMWUA x Scribble in the diary to keep track 

Bristol for the day to see friends of visits, . conversations, ideas, 
.in the .faculty of education at the predictions and analyses. There 
university. As ever I’m struck by an -t going to be any lack of things 
the beauty, of the journey that to talk about back in Adelaide. 


WEDNESDAY 
Bristol for the day to see friends 
.in the .faculty of education at the 
university. As ever I’m struck by 
the beauty, of the journey that 
Brunei laid out and the majestic 
curve of Templemeads station. 
Clifton seems hardly changed 


ago and lunch on a sunny terrace 
Eric reports that attracting 
outside funds has enabled them . 
to keep afloat, and . aliye. • I’tri 
®oomy in the sunshine as I know 
that such sources : of funds gke 
rare in Australia: Mention 1$ 


Fall asleep thinking about rail- 
way stations and flieir link to 
funding problems in colleges and 


: i Jim Galte 

■ programf ai fit e South Australian 
Cofiege of Advahc^d Education. 


than 60 animal rights activists. The 
demonstrators, mostly members of the 

TlSS on f P i op - lc f° r the EthicaI 

treatment of Animals, ended their 
protest when they heard the announce- 
ment. 

‘This is a tremendous victory, for 
w ^J. c b ^ thank Secretary Hedcler ” 
said Mr Alex Pacheo, the chairman of 


given a chance tO resS?’ 1110 ^ 
report. Depending on t K !° 
government will dedde wh® ' ^ 

HE* - Syff* 

Na|.onol rfead l n , “* p 5L^ > . 
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cooperation between education and industry. 

Joint project to heip exports, 

A Government-funded project Inis lion. Sir Keith Joseph, nl Aston 
been set up by Aston University and cc Park. The five colleges iMjSSSS 


A Government-funded project Inis 
been set up by Aston University and 
live colleges of technology and further 
education to help Midlands-bused 
firms improve their export prospects. 


cc rare. 1 lie live colleges , , 

thc scheme tire CovenW^W^* 
.11 fn ... /Vtitmle 01. •/'*>» 


Thc scheme, part of the Department 
of Education and Science's PICKUP 
(Professional, Industrial nnd Commer- 
cial Undating) programme, enables 
the six Institutions to set up a commer- 
cial agency for the teaching of foreign 
languages, laws and customs, to 
businessmen. . 

The agency - International Consul- 
tants -was due to be formally Isundiea 
by the Secretary of State for Educa- 

Teesside lecturer 
fails to prove 
discrimination 

Teesside Polytechnic principal lecturer 
Mr Sukhu Ramoutar has lost his race 
discrimination case against the 
polytechnic and Cleveland County 
Council. 

An industrial tribunal ruled that 
there was no: one hint of racial 
discrimination against Mr Ramoutar in 
the polytechnic's decision not to 


Educarioi^and ' Warley College of 

Te SevcrS 8 ?l‘rms In the. Midlands are 
ntreadv backing the proicct, which will 
ruft onacommercial bui non-profit- 
making basis. Tlic Governnicnl has 
dven ihe six institutions a onc-year 
grant of £50,000 to set up the scheme, 
which may then be extended to include 
other colleges, polytechnics and uni- 
versities in the area. 


vcrsiiy has resulted in alternative Add- 
ing being made available. 

, ,, Pre- 

^f'V'ij^^hannellecl to clubs am* 
jSfiiw a m recognition of the vitfjgf 
mB w^che plnys in cxtcnd^£a\ 
'eSlucHtioii tn women. Thh»*^ 
be augmented by prrff 
union’s own grocery <nd stall ° ^ 
shops. 

The weekly £7.50 clwrac gjJJ 
the 60 children UNL«^ :a S?dS 
tlaicN will hcl|>"‘ 0 7°[;f,Lnt unS 

which, uecording to sluden j. a( 

president. Carmel Ferguson, stands 
well over £25,000. 

“We are still counting our btajj 

that thc creche is to remain on can^u^ 


It’s a vital amenity ^ »f women a ^ 
continue to come to umvers y, 
even before thestart of die y«r 
been totally booked,? «« saia ’ _ 


Flexible learning is aim ^ 

of Manchester partnership 

5BSBBas*tf' , aa sSessavagg 

l joint body i, to bo sot up with dovisod ontoun 

representatives from the four mrtitu- j cross-fertilization has 

lions- Manchester and Salfqrd unlver- Tnj« ‘ between Manches- 

aities, the University of MMchaiir ■■ 


• - , u. ii!.: I »■ 

!i f * i , 



Mr Ramoutar alleged that when he 
was twice interviewed for the head of 
department post in' 1984, the inter- 
viewers were hostile and there was no 
intention of seriously considering mm.: 
The tribunal heard that Teesside s 
department of business and protes- 
' sional . studies had beon in dlBarray. 

■ Members . of the appointments panel 
for the job of bead of department told 
the tribunal that. because of th4 they 
had looked for a candidate who would 
draw the department together. 

One member told the tribunal: 
“From the tone of tt»e applicant s (Mr 
Ramoutar’s) comments, 1 formed the 
opinion that dfeieqslon rather than 
cooperation was likely to follow it he 
j was appointed" | ; 


procedures for mutual recognition of 
coursoSi 

The hew partnership will enable 
part-time ana mature students enrol- 
led at any one of the four Institutions to 
study individual units leading towards 
their degree at one or more of the 
other three. 

One ' of the more adventurous 
aspects of the alliance is that it crosses 
the binary line which separates univer- 
sities ana polytechnics. For this to be 
maide possible the jojnt body will have 
to establish Us own credit transfer 
system which would overcome prob- 
lems posed by the fact that polytechnic 
courses are validated differently from 
university ones. .... ....... 


looking, at is how to develop a ® 
system, so that every time we wag 1 ” 
I.. Inin, laa^hino U/e won t IlD ’ _ 


tem would be helpful ; 

professional or industrial refres 
courses. For example, Salford is 
nowned for Us gas en ^ at :on 

»-r£JB&eSs 

rsassss r 

Grants to enable the Joint ^body w g » 
set up and cany out its work we 
sought from the National AdvUo? 
Body and the University Grants Com* 
mittee. ' . • ' * : ^ 


iHw-i u«u.«ai!Uiiiij:*ii dsfiHiQtitiKlIfiB wrjrtHf 
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MPs call for separate ministry of science jFTBFB 

„ „„ « sscfirtSSE-B 5 (j> 

SSSSffiSg iHls iSHi IfrnS iepingbeauty. 


by Huw Richards 


Science funding by the DES should be 
increased by at least 3 per cent above 
. .. .(Ln.ilnn tnr np.xt five 


in recent years, and thc committee says 
they arc not 3n appropriate use tor 
funds intended for scientific research. 

Superannuation payments should be 
the subject of a separate DES vote. 
T-piimriurinp costs should be covered 


crucial to developing the important 
industries of toinmorrow". 

U points to thc rejection of about 
600 grant applications for alpna 
oroiccts, those considered to nc of the 
E[ g i„, men., in 


10 iry i'iiubv c-i - -- . 1 

further drain on resources. Noting he 
damaging effects of Xhcsc caK »h 
committee strongly urge .that thcre 
should be no further reductions in cush 
for university departments ot labor- 


CTSKS S £”-Al « -ft poi „ also l0 lhc increasing 

sSSiS 


select committee on education , science 

Bn f n l a C bYling, critical report on the 
current state of science provisron in the 

ffiS»T?SStf!fj3SS 

SSSISSS 

special responsibility for the area. 

As a further step towards creating 
dear and coherent policy they suggest 
the amalgamation of the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils and 
the Cabinet Office's Advisory Council 
for Applied Research and Develop- 
ment to create a central council for 


bed of nails 

So there compensations for all 


Space Agency should be met prerfomi- While acKnow^, f — 

nSntly by the ' ?i? s they point out that this is insufli- 

m most cases the Foreign Office. cu . y y pro tect the resource 
The report draws a damning picture cient m nen^ g .. dua , SU pport 
of the erosion of Bniain s research base. b re Un i tfer siiy Grams 
infrastructure in recent years. It takes system J fundina £588 million this 

US8r8S,K^= gSSa-JttSiS 
irjRSMisw S£r- g “ i,al re - 


highly Competitive^ bXcTznl \\e S?at 

“examples are rife throughout the 0 f the identity of their Jttw e 

"sss^^ass iMw’ss™-?'-" 

10 a,fard in the United , “i£SS m'cSns” J.ni« 

W A^RC calculations show that even Harland of Dundee 

allowing for additional funthng P r 9 - submitting Genetic ^diwases tewi 

vided by ihe DES to keep the budget in be inherited ; to Peter Barnes m n 
line with inflation . the 1&5-R6 science OU for “In Ihe wrld of psychology 
vole will represent a 1 per cent cut in one is either a Freudran or 
S terms. Sr David estimates that the Freudian” ; and to Trevor Saun^ 
ABRC assessment that curt eat poll- of Newcastle Unive —U* >hai Hanfind 


resiruciurmg ----- -- A „ 

Gaelic plea 
falls on 
deaf ears 

by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent | 

r^upmment efforts cannot save the 
Gaelic language unless “Gaelic speak- 
■ Unities act out of their own 

convictions and commitmcnt to their 

the Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr 
George Younger, speaking at a confer- 

anrient indigenous languages'* and 
said that central funding currently ran 
to more than £5 per Gaelic speaker. 
However, Professor Nigel Grant of 
Glasgow University’s education de- 
partment, told Mr Younger that this 
was still only a quarter of the help 
given to Welsh. 

Mr Younger ruled out the official 
language status for Gaelic enjoyed by 
1 agreed it was sensible to 
issue official documents In Gaelic 
wft ® r e appropriate. 

thp 8130 resisted pleas for 

Sco ^ lsh ^ Education Department to 
ffi* V*K»ger lead on Gaelic educa- 
tion. Local communities must make 
their voices heard, and initiatives must 
a»me from local authorities, he said. 
However, he did announce that he had 
authorized his officials to begin talks 
with the convention of Scottish local 
authorities on giving further educa- 
tional and cultural finance to Gaelic. 

Bat Mr Donald John Maclver, bead 
of Gaelic at the Nicolson Institute in 
Stornoway, said there was “a desper- 
ate need for remedial action” and 
urged teaching in Gaelic at ail levels, 
with the establishment of bilingual 
schools in non-Gaelic areas. 

A panel of Gaelic educationalists 
produced a series of recommendations 
aimed at strengthening the position of 
Gaelic m education, including pre- 
seryice and inservice training specifi- 
cally for bilingual teaching, a Gaelic 
language centre for the production of 
learning materials, and no reduction in 
the current provision of Celtic depart- 
ments in the Scottish universities. 

. The group also called for an educa- 
tional development officer in Comunn 
na Gaidhlig, the body established last 
year to promote and develop Gaelic. 

_ Mr ./ounger praised Comunn na 
Gaidhlig plans to create a Gaelic youth 
organization. "This sits well in the 
context of International Youth Year,” 
he said. “It also shows that the council 
« getting its priorities right, since the 
future of the Gaelic language must lie 
with our young people. 

He added that he would like to see 
an amalgamation of the newly estab- 
lished council and the Gaelic cultural 
body An Comunn Gaidhealach. This 
would avoid duplication of administra- 
tive expenditure, which costs the Gov- 
ernment 65,000 annually. 1 

Leader, back page < 
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Winners by a nose: 
the Imperial 


College, London, p,- 
team which won A t, 

the recent Inter- ft*. r : A ^ 
university wine- S g ’ , : JW 

John Craven!T^L^i 
Keith Russell and ^ 

MarkMasento, 
the captain. 


lifei 






Minister refutes criticisms of YTS 

L. . ^ n a • in 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Fundamental criticisms of the Youth 


son who says they are out of date. 

Mr Morrison said the criticisms 
related only to the first year of the 
scheme and most of them were cor- 
rected as the Manpower Services Com- 
mission’s experience developed. The 
Department of Employment and the 
MSC would welcome a chance of 
riving evidence to the Public Accounts 
Gammittec in the autumn. 

The criticisms come In a report by 
Sir Gordon Downey baBed on an 
examination of YTS between 1983/ 
i984 and part of 1985. It questions the 
effectiveness of YTS and casts some 
doubt about its expansion into a two- 
year programme. 

It expresses concern that more than 
half of the first year's entrants failed to 
complete their courses, that tho MSC 


may have wasted up to £55ra on 
unfilled places in the first year, and 
that there was no central control over 
the balance of occupational training 
provided. 

. But Mr Morrison said that there had 
been a surplus of places in the first 
year, when it was uncertain how many 
would be needed, but this had been 
largely removed in the following year 
when Mode B1 schemes (these run by 
voluntary organizations and focal au- 
thorities) had been reduced by 20,000. 

But he failed to reply to criticisms 
that in the first three months of this 
year, 80 per cent of the 60,800 teen- 
agers left the scheme without finishing 
their courses. Instead he said that 80 
per cent of leavers had found their 
training worthwhile. 

Nor did Mr Morrison refute the 
statement that only 38 per cent of the 
trainees who left the YTS last October 
had failed to find work by January. 

• Latest figures from the MSC show that 


Multicultural changes needed 


Teacher training colleges, along with 
everybody else involved in teacher 
education, must change their attitude 
if schools are to play an effective part 
in the building or a multicultural 
society. This was the message to a 
conference about the significance of 
the Swann Report held at Bradford 
University last week. 

According to Mr John Evans, Der- 
byshire s education director, the pro- 
cess of reeducation might need to start 
with the teacher trainers. “Movement 
from the present position offers a stark 

r'kallan nm +#% nil ■ 


challenge to all institutions concerned 
only with teacher training,” he said, 
“but the trouble is that If you teach 


mathematics, for example, you are not 
involved in teacher education but in 
mathematics. To get the message 
across it will be necessary to permeate 

whole institutions. .. i 

Expressing strong doubts about the 
colleges' willingness to undertake so 


fundamental a change, he called for 
Govemment pressure to ensure they 
did so, if necessary by refusing to 
accredit courses which did not have at 
their heart the needs of a plural 
society. 

Lord Swann told the conference the 
difficulty for black youngsters lay not 
in assessments of intelligence quo- 
tients but in socioeconomic factors, 
which affected all young people 
whether they were West Indian, Asian 
or white: “The majority are not doing 
well, regardless of colour”. 

He took comfort from remarks ab- 
out the need for a multicultural dimen- 
sion in teacher training made by Sir 
Keith Joseph in the House of Com- 
mons in which Sir Keith would be 
writing to the Committee for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Training 
drawing attention to the need for 
training appropriate coping with cultu- 


of the Youth Training Board this 
week, shows that 70 per cent of all girls 
on the scheme are in areas of training 
covering office, personal service ana 
sales, as well as community and health 
services. Only 5 per cent are in installa- 
tion, maintenance and repair. 

The position of girls In Information 
Technology Centres Is of particular 
concern. In August 1984 a survey 
showed that nearly half the centres had 
under 20 per cent of girl trainees, and 
the February 1985 figures comflrm that 
girls continue to be underrepresented. 

Microelectronics 
unit set up 

The Government’s Microelectronic 
Education Programme due to end next 
March is to be replaced by a new body 
the Secretary of State for Education 
announced this week. 

Sir Keith Joseph, replying to a 
parliamentary question, sold that the 
new body would be called the Mic- 
roelectronics Support Unit and would 
be allocated around £2.2 million In 
1986/87. In addition around £3.5 mil- 
lion is being provided by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry for educa- 
tional software. 

The unit Is designed to provide local 
education authorities with support ser- 
vices, as a follow up to the MEP. It will 
provide a central source of informa- 
tion, assistance with the training of 
trainers and the development of curri- 
culum materials. ' 


out of those who left the scheme in 
November some 51 per cent had found 
work, while the cumulative total be- 
tween June and November 1984 was 57 
per cent. 

• The vast majority of girls entering 
YTS are still opting for schemes in 
what have been traditional work areas 
for women, according to the latest 


University, and his blissfully uncon- 
scious student who wrote. TJie l 
heroine counts the numb w of times 
she has slept with members of Ihe 
opposite sex on her rngns . 

A boUlc of wine to Reading, many 
thanks to you all. 

1 Wanted: the 
history men 

Thc Santa Cruz campus of the 
University of California Is looking | 
for “a few good men”. Theessentfel 
qualification: they must ^ °ver (SO. 

sr^Jsssasgg 
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1 ‘TjTpoHSHIBir, WlD "bting a 
learaJng and a historical perspec- 
tive Info 8 m campus comimiiilif”. 

Rents and fees are being reduced 
and admission procedures stream* 
lined for the extra-mature candi- 
dates. As an added attraction, the 
university announces that it already 
has a "goodly quota” of women In 
their age group. 

Turkish delight 
on the cheap 

Penniless tourists in Turkey are being 
offered cheap accommodation in stu- 
dent hostels In a new scheme to boost 
the country's holiday trado. The only 
drawback to the two or three dollars 
a night rooms Is the uncertainty over 
whether the ever-increasing regula- 
tions on student behaviour will apply 
to vacation residents as well, 

Special “protection officials" have 
been drafted recently on to the 
country’s campuses: often former 
soldiers, they carry batons and wal- 
kie talkies and are employed (0 
prevent "moral offences", search 
lockers and keep an eye out for 
political activity. Football and vol- 
leyball have been banned in one 
hostel, while in numerous others 
walking hand-in-hand is forbidden 
on the grounds that, according to one 
warden, “you don't mix the wolves 
with the sheep”. 


Boosting the balance of payments can 
be a tricky business: a clumsy bow in 
Japan ora spumed sheep's eye In the 
Middle East can cost millions of 
pounds worth of orders, not to men- 
tion any goodwill that's going. 

Help Is on the way, however, from 
a new commercial agency set up by 
Aston University and five local col- 
leges. “International Consultants" 
offers training in foreign social subtle- 
ties, such as rubbing noses with the 
Si, °5' l or formerly xenophobic 
Midlands businessmen. Presumably 
smee the Japanese export drive has 
been so much more successful than 
. ours, such operations have existed in 
Japan for years - turning out class 
after class of Nissan salesmen with I 
Brummie accents. 


nnmee's- proposals' 


^»mI 1Vlng force behind the legal traffic jam 

Oxford hoc r ' 


'^r,o NSVfnmon 


Oxford has become n motorist’s night- 
mare over the years. That is not the 
reason why one of the city’s dons has 
been chosen to review the nation? 
h y C ° n ? p,ex ,T " f nc laws. But 

Nnnh d i C f nain L )rCnC0,,r:, e c Dr p eter 
n™. 0 a thorough job. 

of J e ^u S °rnn a J a T r ' u b ° is P»ncipal 
SU l Co,le S c ' has been given the 

h . e pu,sil of "ensuring that the 
rest of us remain good drivers” As hr 
says, we all think of oursclv« as good 

nih* erS | ^ ,C ,roub * c is always witfi ili C 
other drivers on the road. 

He will carry out the review - the 
•in S iri VCr broad ,ook al ,hc sanctions 
team ^75 ~ a .L bead of an J ncJcpcndent 

RidTef ?' S yea /cr by Mr Nicholas 
Kiaiey, Secretary of State for Tram: 

port including four dvil sSlallTx- 

SSI P US J™ f «sor Richard Alison 
professor of transport studies at Uni- 
ve ™ty College, London. 

tCa ^ ^ be honouring a 1979 
Conservative Party manifesto commit- 

Son a J d P robab 'y nnl « moment too 
soon A recent House of Commons 

select committee reported that the 


Personal 
Pile; ‘ 


proportion of young people bcine 
injured nnd killed o n the road hntf 
reached epidemic proportions”. The 
number of motorcyclists seriuuslv in- 
jured, for example, has jumped from 

loooi) 3,000 in lhc 1970s *° i,lorc than 

Dr North will be looking at the 
penalty points system, whether current 
punishments for “causing death ”, or 
reckless and careless driving" arc 
sufficient, and whether new penalties 
need to be created. “I have to produce 

S! gh i r ™° t ? nn S laws for all those 
other bad drivers - but ut the same 
fiinel don t want me - a good driver - 
' nt £ rfc ^ d be explained. 

wiH brin « ro the job 
considerable experience of sorting out 
complex public law issues. He has been 
a member of the Law Commission - .* 

tUc Lord Chancellor's legal think-tank 


H “ broni 1^76 to J 984, working on 

- reports on consumer law, family law, 

- insurance law, breach of confidence, 

- and most recently child custody dis- 

- putes. 

| He was an undergraduate at Keblc 
■ College and returned as a law tutor for 
11 years after two years at University 
College, Aberystwyth, nnd two years 
at Nottingham University. He has also 
had short spells at universities In 
Canada, the United States, and New 
Zealand. 

His main academic interest is inter- 
national law, though lie has also writ- 
ten on tort law. His best known work is 
probably Cheshire nnd North’s Mad- 
er >> Law of Animals, n revised version 
of the 1935 classic, on private interna- 
tional law. for example Hie validity of 
marriage laws in different countries. 

In Jvfl4 he was invited in become 
principal of Jesus. “It wns a complete 
surpnsc. Quite frankly it was the one 
Oxford college I had never set fool in , 
dunne my university days," he suid, 
though the Jesus law tutors had them- , 
selves once been tutored by Di North ( 

I flO MOA kin .Ufl’ _ I ■ “ ' 



it 


tile eight years lie has been awav - 
apart from the traffic - is the genera! 
shortage .>1 funds, though In- agie.-s 
Oxford hns certainly been luckier Ilian 


* aren Go]d 7^^^ 

“SSIf Alliance is shown 

p=p« on the green csrd 


^*5S553a,S5!* 

response to the opportunities nrr. 

remm 1? fCWCr 18 - vcar 0,1,5 »a P s 
mor n trildli, °uul a trim lies. 

nr , „ G . rccn Pa ^ cr fa ilcd to deal With 

fa?Tihc P n!!!r nS f ° r highcr 

said the motion nro/msed b>- Wake- 

htid and earned by 44 v.irc.s to id 
PnnorhT 'f'^ L ' ,),,fn ' ni ’ d in Hie Green 

higher education in this coumrv Vhe £ 

cutaiif'iiilVWUiibn tu'cttnei sue uiuvur- a 
sittes or the public sector, suid Neil a 
Fletcher (Labour. ILEA). “ 

Figures collected by the National t| 

Association of Teachers in Further and n 

Higher Education showed boloro the I 
current round of cutbacks that sons of 
professional workers bad a 94 per cent i 

chance of going Into higher education, : 

while daughters of unskilled manual 
workers had a 1 per cent chance, 'said 
Miss .Hilary Armstrong (Labour, 
Durham) - 

"These figures give the lie to the Idea 
that there ere not people who, given 
the right sorts of opportunities and 
access, would not do on to higher 
education, 1 * she said. 

The conference carried the motion 


most. I hr will .soon )v playing liis mvn 
part in I lie cuts debates. having wasted 
no lime m being elected lu tile mii- 
versHy s governing I lehdomndal 
Council. Meanwhile | t j N m . is on 
those Oxfo rd drivers. 

nee at Loughborough 

NAFE under 
microscope 


expressing concern that the Govern- 
ment’s increased target numbers for 
. teacher training should not be 
achieved at the expense of the rest o( 
higher education. 


* n f», co . u,d felJ which local educa- 

■ invnlv U .!| ,?,,tV rc P rcscn,a >ive had iiecn 
involved in nose to nose pay neeoria- 

teScre ' il C pnmary nnd secondary 

Nhc£ £,,1™°*' W i rc ,he oncs wi, » 
hick shadows under their eves. 

LncT fd!?~r Ceat ?* to •hcCoimcil of 

to see titTsu ,,bt *.'^ arn h Ca ^” r fo Iks 

AliiuiW councillors uwy were not 
consulted on the conference’s fttvmml 
“unity" motion: local education au- 
thorities half-burying their hatchets for 
n mutual assault on tlic Department of 
Education and Science. 

This was the Grst CLEA conference 
attended by Alliance councillors in any 
numbers, following their successes in 
the last local elections, and they pro- 
ceeded to make their presence felt by 
chucking in last minute amendments 
and then withdrawing them nftcr much 
grovelling from Labour (now the 
majority party) and the Tories. 

The irony of this, which did not go 
unnoticed among Labour left-wingers 
over lunch, whs that the AlUnncc 
was being pressed to withdraw antl- 
Govcmment amendments - such ns 
the call for Sir Keith Joseph's resig- 
nation - Which had more in common 
with Labour feelings. 

Hut such squabbles were nothing 


Every aspect of non -jidvj need forllier 

compared with the trouble over the 2 uUeiLT e reviewed 

green curd. The green card is the X .n' „ ’ ’ S , LV 'S , . i,,v ol S '' 1 ^ f“' 
voting ticket. Eueh authority is entitled Jose ih d \Z ■ V l,Kt ' Sir K ‘ "»' 
to one. But numer.His local educuiion Jdm ed i .. h Keith 

authorities are now represented by two intention , Mu i 1 * .‘* U 11,11 l w,d viiuueh 
or even three political jinnies heeaml- hI V.S i NAi-1 1 his ' lm*« ve.n 
tliey have hung councils. ii!.,i,.!! l ^i , ...l!2’’!!V? e . ,,u ‘ 'Humls nnd 


nssible nrens r~ 

,l,,der the Lurckn co,,ab ore!i iS 

scc ” in purl us a b nner ' 

fvehiioiogienl chollenK K to ^ 
uni resenrch effort 8 « e ***■ 

Rvjigniis StrateEic Sir Pre »fcil 

inehufa. eompme^anH 68 
networks, robotiS u- d ^mpniei 
■nnluriiils and l“Si n blol5 *% 

saf 35^-5 

* cE *C°ndfo$^™lxn<>1 
Germany in the nutunin * 


SS" car . d ’ wilh ■* least two education 
officers having to intervene he for" 
tereneu nt liumham und ai us end, 
wUhtimactixalftf ShJMlll JlQy enh.Sir. 
Keith wns having n niorniflg auar me 
night before - the night before having 
seen the announcement of the return 
of direct grnnl schools, and the tup 
people's salaries award. 

No doubt entirely unrelated to ihut, 
he was rending one of the longest 
speeches he hns ever inntlc: 45 minutes 
(on primary teachers, mm-udvtinctfd 
further education and, yes. u bit on 
teachers' nay) of the limir lie liud. 

Sir Keitn defended the top people's 
award: it was made mi the Mime 
principle us his offer or new conditions 
or service to Hie teachers, lie suid: 
recruitment, retention and motiva- 
tion. Did tlint mean teachers would 
also get 60 per cent? 

Resolute tn the face of the confer- 
ence’s "gravest discontent" - express- 
ed by diehard Tory Bexley - Sir Keith 
lay low and said nothing. 


As the House goes into recess today 
we leave Parliament with many 
questions unresolved. Govern- 
ments are always delighted when 
the House is not sitting and I am 
sure Mrs Thatcher and her col- 
leagues will be more relieved than 
moat to get away from the banana 
skins and barbs that have been 
their weekly diet (hr some time 
past. 

Scottish members with children 
at school, along with their counter- 
parts from other parts of the United 
kingdom like myself, will be de- 
lighted to have won their long 
campaign to start the recess earlier 
so they can see something of their 
families while their children are 
away from school. But in addition 
to that pleasure we can oil go away 
to contemplate the uncertainty or 
the present political position hi the 
country exemplified in the Brecon 
and Radnor by-election and the 
latest round of opinion polls, 

The situation is, of course, quite 
unprecedented In postwar years. In 
the two years since the last general 
election the Alliance has remained 
an effective third force at consider- 
ably higher levels In both opinion 
polls and by-elections than ever 
before. This Is not, as Mr John 
Gummer and Conservative spokes- 
men have claimed, the protest vote 



cncc s gravest discontent" - express- 
ed by diehard Tory Bexley - Sir Keith 
■ay low and said nothing . 
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tunng and snluiy incrrasrs for Uvhu ; 
ck in NA FE would he fiiiuiu cdnui >>i 
sftviftgs. n'C Itnped ihnt ihrrr would be j 

savings ft'fc «\ei i>i i ti.n rti.- -.v.iun 
wniiiil use [In n i ItiU'.u li in. in- si iiili.- iits 
Sir Keith said lu* VM'lmiuril tin m 
crease in inim'si *>l ltiiii-.li t-inpinvi'is ■ 
ill cilmalion ami h.iinim-, .m.l tin- [ 
dose rcliitinnsliij) bi-iucm lu,.i| .ui ! 
thoiitics unit litc M.iiijikmu Si-ishvs j 
(oiiitnissiiin in pl.iiiiung NAN-, .md 
tlic dcvcliipiiiciil of tin- i is 1 1 vi- ,ii l 
Yiiuiii [Mining Svhriuc 
He rccogni/i-d tliai funding tin-, ss.is 
usciiiiusjimbli-ni. Inil.hr s.ml ’ Nmic 
of us can Iiffiirdlo -.I.nid tu, k fiuiu (Ins 
major new dcvrlnjiiin-iii ilir 

education scrvnv in p.iiiiud.ii Ins -i ] 
responsibility and mi oji|iiiiiinii(y to 1 
contribute In ensmiug ,|ii.tliiy within I 
the scheme * aiui the nuHfunt of 1 
business which the cnlicgrs retmo .uul l 
capture will be influenced by hu* well 
they are seen to do this ” 


more detailed plans. e ****Bur ! 

I-rJiiH» r, L lnS - W “ 1 !* C drawn U P ! 
1 l r .' , - ,mm ? led working SL ■ 

• Ircmiv m existence, and \% a oS, 
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1 priisju < live participants. Sir Robin 
Nn hoist it i, chief scientific adviser in 
t in t .ihtiK-i Office, is likely to sit on 
tile committee for Britain. 

British officials were generally 
iijeuscd with the outcome of the Pain 
j ui^'tssions, feelinu that the tiiinkinj, 
Iscliind Eureka hud moved toward the 
I British view thin iho essential aim Js to 
; the wishes of tmlusiry B u , 
.luoiiont .ilx.ui i . vi.- rail K<ivernmem/1 
f C'liifniiiiiioii* and the Ijnkv J 

l nit-k.i piti|i-i t-. .ind the J 

c<>iiiinissiun\ nwii research 

: iiirs still liavt- to be rcsnlvar;^— I 
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The reality behind the blustering 



phenomenon of past years. It Is a 
sustainable trend that has been 
developing over a long period of 
time. I have no doubt that a 
fundamental change In allegiances 
and opinion In the country Is taking 
place. 

The Government ends the session 
giving the deeply damaging Im- 
pression that It has lost Its sense of 
direction and Is as a result becom- 
ing very accident prone. Like most 
other people In Westminster I do 
not believe that we are going to see a 
return to direct grant schools or the 
introduction of a voucher system 
but the characteristic off-the-cuff 
comments from Mrs Thatcher 
which led to renewed speculation 
about this only create more con- 
fusion. 

The teachers’ dispute is another 
example of gross mishandling by 
the Government. The last round of 
discussions with Mr John Pearman 
demonstrated how the negotiations 
might have proceeded successfully 
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The generous and Immediate 
awards to the judges and other 
senior public servants, along with 
the realization that some sections of 
the community, like the police and 
parts of tiie private sector, are 
getting high settlements has pin- 
pointed the fact that the Govern- 
ment prejudices are to blame for 
much of the damage being Inflicted 
on children and our schools. \ 

I do not think the National Union 
of Teachers and the teachers have 
covered themselves In dory either. 
It strikes me there b as much 
uncertainty about the future struc- 
ture of representation and negotia- 
tions for teachers as there Is about 
the fature of our politics. 


towards a higher skilled, higher 
educated population that Is so desir- 
able and desperately needed. 

Every bit of evidence that 1 see 
from other advanced countries in 
the world demonstrates the need for 
us to he moving in this direction. 
™ QuuUty of our Intellectual and 
cultural life, as well as our material 
standards, are at risk, I Suppose 1 
snouM lake some consolation from 
the fact that the Government’s 
unpopularity and loss or momen- 
tum is the precursor to a new 
administration. But the thought of 
.having to wall and waste another 
tt*o or more years before being able 
to do anything effective about 

piesSnjf dlrect • b de- 


govern and wunld not W 


govern ana ™ u,u ’-h 11M* 
for trying to do so « L jrfog there 
Behind all !he .^S SoffiedT 
of course, a P r,v “ I * ff«,iikl a* 5 
raent lhat agreement* ^ 
would be made- ^-.Jhutors 15 
people like the d*N**”S* 

this column would find ^ ° (g0 

ty in doing so, 

other colleagues might a 

me for saying so- . 

Ian Wrigg ieswog!! 

The author h Social Democrat 1 ^ 

for Stockton South. ^ 
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Support | 
grows 
for TVEI 

by Patricia Santinelli 
All but one of the local education 
authorities which have been against 
making a bid for Technical Vocational 
Education Initiative projects have now 
done so, according to the Manpower 
Services Commission. 

-litis was revealed by Mr Bryan 
Nicholson, chairman of the MSC, just 
a few days away from the July deadline 
for applications to the project. Speak- 
ing about TVEI at York University, he 
,„tU MSC hud received over 30 new 


Call for rethink on Unesco 

- - . • .! i.i nrnunmiim. Al the Irs 


by Huw Richards 

“Guarded optimism" was the keynote ^ n . out of tlicir way to be on their nest 

as the House of Commons foreign 'oBems are to a great bchuviour and avoid political rows, 

affairs select committee reviewed dc- t , . u , bureau era- He added that the question of what 

velopmcnis in Unesco following offi- c«eni lounu a is » pr ,Uticar* is very much a matter of 

cial notice of Britain s withdrawal. He aereed that the 51 -person exccu- personal opinion, agreeing with Mr 

The phrase, in an Overseas Dc- t i ve wa | unwieldy, risking a concentra- Jan MikarJo (Labour) that tlic anti- 

velopment Admmistration report on Qf r in the perm anent score- unesco activities of the njgfo-wing | 

Unesco, was endorsed b> williani pointed to the need to American Hcntage Foundation, who 

Dodd. UK representative an the ’ nt different interests and re- claim that the agency is a hotbed of 

agency’s 51-strong executive board. P _ # pro b!em newly confronted KGB activity, are as political as those 
Without setting precise criteria for g henevert he executive attempts to set of Ihe people they are attacking. 

,h. final decision on «■«"«':» S' Scommitleas. Mr Dodd suffiest.d th,. British 

taken after thK «JW* Britain had succeeded in ensuring withdrawal would have serious con- 

that members’ contributions were not sequena:s for Britain and Unesco. 
tarn has increased to compensate for the loss of Br ^;, h preS tige in the organlzahon is 

form, budget resiramt. a shift macti income when the United Stales with- ou , of p ropQr tion to its subscription 

Sfefe s«sr fc 

.-ra-ta-aja 
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cies," he said. 

He agreed lhat the 5 l-person execu- 
tive was unwieldy, risking a concentra- 


UYC WOS mii-ifc"*;, a ... . 

tion of power in the permanent score- Unesco activities ol 
lariat but pointed to the need to American Hcntage Fo 
different interests and re- claim that the agency 




taxen auu nn> . 

the Unesco conference in Sofia , Bri- 
tain has called for organizational re- 
form, budget restraint, a shift in activ- 
ity away from the Paris headquarters 
oriitwi nroerammes, in the Third 
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Green Paper 
has got it 
topsy-turvy 


At the press conference which laun- 
ched the Green Paper on higher 
education In May, the minister with 
responsibility for higher education, 
, Mr Peter Brooke, was asked: Is the 
I Panpr reflect ins Government 


ing aljouFrVEI at York Unlverrity , he I ^ ac, ton programmes, jn i the Thiro ^ n 7 ere “«' w 'e T ve'done fairly well,’' he 
said the MSC had received over 30 new World an{ f Lhe de-polmcizing of some ™“ ierencc 

proposals - this includes those have programmes. ,hai ’ Mr Dodd also hopes to sec the shift 

never put a bid as well as those who Mr Dodd told the committee that ba i ance Q [ programmes towards 
have been turned down - for 1986 and w hile none of the problcins had aclion programmes ratified at Sofia, 

therefore the coverage of the scheme who y y eradicated, progress had Deen and ref>oned uncven progress in the 

was total. f made. « rflan ;7!itinnal re- controversial area of pohiical prog- 

Bv September this year a total of He reported that organizational re 
some 73 local authorities will actually f orms were under way with a calendar has been a downgrading 

be involved in the scheme which noW set for implementing iw prop- since , hc i a5l executive board of highly 

provides a range of suhjeci options for osed changes in proredure An mves- a( rogramnies . The western 

14 to 18-ycar-olds. Tliose authonties liganon earned out by the acnerat membcR have been able to 

which up to now have never put in a bid accounting office of the United btnt d fy !he human rights and media 

initially angry at the way the | had discovered “inefficiency, i ncom- niou uy b 

« innnrhed the scheme in * “ ~ 


out of proportion to us suds 
because of its part in funding i' 
contribution of British staff. 


some 73 local authorities win unua,., 
be involved in the scheme which 
nrovides a range of suhjeci options for 
14 to 18-ycar-olds. Tliose authonties 
which up to now have never put in a bid 
were initially angry at the way the 
Government launched the scheme in 
im There was no prior consultation 
and funds were given direct to the 

M Mr'Nicholson said he still had some 

sacMffEfE 

and foe need to strengthen links with 

""^Important that TVEI students 
should be admitted into the universi- 
ties. and fo flt employers sbould ^" 
come people with vocational and tech- 
nical qualifications and give them due 

"3SB tha? for this reason assess- 
ment and accreditation were crucial to 
the successful development of tvfci. 
'Vluii tvus needed was an effective 
!!!„ for the pursuit of a com- 

^ mon policy und coherent system of 


He also i pointed out that current 
models of TVEI were capable of 
considerable further development, 
whether in cooperation with Industry. 
Government, schools or local author- 
ities In partnership with each other. 

Art of course 
marketing 

mMkir , t i h ( .fr nlreprenctlrs . wantin 8 IO 

?nw cou . r i es to industry can 

thrniS n 8Ulde 0n how to do it 

through a Department of Education 
and Science PICKUP initiative. 
«„ff n n ’ n orma , tion pack * developed by 
hr!l n u Ungla ! ld5 , College, Middles- 
b S h . for . u _ se by lecturers when they 
pS£ d |®“l Anns, is to be promoted by 
riLKUP as a model for otner colleges. 

it provides lecturers wilh informa- 
tion qn the whole range of work and 

• rl lt i ie i at tbe college and contains: 

• Briefing notes on points likely to be 
raised during the visit; 

• Print-outs showing the full range of 
college services; 

• Course programmes from the visit- 
ing lecturers’ department; 

• A give-away folder summarizing the 
college’s work. 

Longland’s industrial liaison direc- 
tor Graham Watson explained: “Firms 
are impressed with a college which 
matches the marketing professional- 
ism of industry." 


contribution of British staff. I j^ r p etcr g r0Q ke, was asked: “Is the 

Withdrawal would be a serious blow I Green p B per reflecting Government 
to Third World countries, including .. that students studying for 
many Commonwealth states who re- ees ln polytechnics and slrotiar 

gard Unesco as vitally important. It p i,aTl be consistently ftinded 

would probably lead Canada, West ~7fo ww level than students study- 
Ocrmany, Japan and the Netherlands equivalent degrees in unlver- 

to review their own position and could 

cause other western nations to quit, slliwr . , _ ly was . “No, 

£& that'fijustthcwoyt^til coma out. 1 ’ 


This tn turn wouiu isimy.-* «•- 
handed approach seen from the Soviet 
bloc since Am erican withdrawal. 


must be 


it niuai uc tempting 

polytechnic student -and for the part 
Ef ihe NUS which represents 
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Sir Keith talks to admissions clerk Laurie. Adams 

Sir Keith visits OU - twice 

jwlft return to tiic Open University studying a higher degree and when 
Sf ?® Pf. da ? b avin B had lo cut short she started she had a^ tutorial once a 
If* 10 answer an unex- month. Now on one course she had 
peeled Parliamentary Question on only four a year. “It is crazy studying 

the s “ P«y d ^ p “ tc ; . D1 for 8 de g«e With lhat level of tutor! $ 

„ gjff emu ta specially to show Sir support,” she said. 
jKJt * h ® bustaras school, technoJofly They impressed uimn the Secret- 
S-SS'jfWa * d ““ tion ai T of state that lhe <ffi provided the 

Bt ; , had singled out these only option for 3,000 disabled stu- 

b ? had denls as weU “ a second chance for 
not reached them before Ms enforced mature entrants. 

e £^rin^ii{« »!r*f vi ci v i.k Sir Keith was given a presentation 

told hv *S! h , w ^ oa undergraduate course design, de- 

i^ d ^ BUtothi at the university’s velopment and prodaction by the 

Sited dr !f t ^r iy oourae teams In cognitive psychology, 

anected tutorial support and other sedimentary processes nd baHn 

In ™,po™e JO . question about the gr il!!!? 1 ” 11 " 10 p " re 

Jj* centr e he 

P era °nnl courses In luutbniuHcs, teacher 
JHJS jSg ntf °^i he ^ 8nmrae . r edwatkm. technological and Indust- 

schools which OU students expert- rial updating and geology and ex- 

Tewr were becomlllg fewer and pressed particular intent in the 
’ microcomputers in schools material. 


Cli. n l*p ST'the NUS which represeuts 

Stall review polytechnic students - lo ask why is 

. that “tlte way It comes out 1 and, even 

worries 1 m YVell, it la not reasonable. A stu- 

_ dent who enters a degree course with 

lecturers 

by Peter Aspden who enters with four A levels at A 

Lecturers at the London Hospital grade. Yet the reverse s the case. 
Medical College are worried about an indeed, the correlation Is such ; that 
internal review which has been asked j ^ ^ tuition the student needs, the 
to establish an "affordable staff stnic- I roore ^ made avaUable to them. 

lure". . u . I Of course, there Is an explanation. 

The lecturers fear the review, being ^ universities, says the Green 
carried out by an academic team, will Paiier spend more money on “land, 
act as a prelude to a renewed threat of i ^fting and equipment ■ 

l redundancies at the college, which I ^ nj s0 a Justification. The 

\ were first contemplated last October in I Q OKnmn( t would, says the Green 
1 the light ol unexpected financial foffi- 1 p a _ er «> ne€( | to be convinced that, 
1 cuWes. rt f l rivVn the differences between Instilu- 


li 

financial position was not as unfavour- « A tm , 

able as had been predicted. , mi,c ^ wore difficult 

But now the AUT fears that a new ““B* 1 * “ have been to ask the Govern- 

. brief given to the academic board’s mmt ,0 ™ nvin ce anyone, let alone 

j development and planning team to someone Intelligent enough to get into 

look into the college’s staff structure a . un,ve raity or polytechnic, that 

could once ogoin lead to selection for th ere would be a benefit to society if 

redundancy. The union believes the Institutions required to produce 

team has already approached external I graduates t 0 the same standard were 


m imiw a ■"* wi. iiiw uiu- U III ci 

IW on one course she had posed review, but the team did appear mlrt 
year. “It is crazy studying to be taking ominous steps. 

e with lhat level of tutorial . “The team has been given its brief by ihntc 

_i «J the CO face's finanm mmmlth.A sii.n _ eir 


team has already approached external 
assessors to advise on the role, struc- 
ture and size of departments. 

Mr Malcolm Kefght, London re- 
gional officer of the AUT, said there 
was a great deal of uncertainty about 
the nature and purpose of the pro- 


Rise of 42 per cent not enough for Scottish museums 

. ... „ ,h fl j i 


the college’s finance committee, even 
though it is a subcommittee of the 
academic board, which has not discus- 
sed the exercise nt all - that is particu- 
lariy worrying," he said. 

He said the union was worried that 
the planning team and the externa! 
assessors might come up with recom- 
mendations which would lead to worse 
staff-student ratios at the college. 
Further talks were due to take place 
between the union and representatives 
of the college this week . 

Curtain up 

Sheffield City Polytechnlcopens a new 
drama studio next term, with series of 
short courses including workshops 
with actors, writers and directors from 
the city b well-known and adventurous 
theatre The Crucible. 


The Scottish Museums Council, which 
supports Scottish university collec- 
tions, has warned of the urgent need 

i« r T 0re fu P ds ’ des pke a 42 per cent 
merease in its Government grant. 

Professor Frank Willett, director of 
Glasgow University's Hunterian 
U ^j a ? d M Gallery, and the 
representative on the 
crnindl s board, said the increase in 
tfou Government recognition 

was lagging behind Eng- 
!^ nd Wa tos, but could be seen only 
as a first step. 

Government was supposed to 
P-j d f 50 Pf r «nt.of the purchase 
price of exhibits, but three months into 


the financial year, grants in Scotland 
had been cut to 40 per cent, with 
funding expected to run out by 
January. 

The council says in its annual report 
that last year it could give grants to 
only 70 of 300 schemes, and as a result: 
“Many collections which have moul- 
dered in neglect and decay for decades 
will continue to do just that." 

The council is hopeful that further 
Government funding will be forthcom- 
ing , and has also commissioned a study 
from a New York firm of museum 
fund-raising consultants in a bid to 
raise more money from the private 
sector. 


Professor WiUett lost month warned 
that universities themselves were often 
unaware of their own collections, since 
many were based within department 
without full-time staff to run them. 
The council’s campaign for increased 
funding could encourage universities 
to make their collections more accessi- 
ble, since those closed to the public 
were not eligible for funding on a 
matching basis, he said this week. 

Professor Willett, who is also chair- 
man of the Advisory Panel on Educa- 
tion in Museums, added that' involve- 
ment with school groups was a very 
good public relations exercise for uni- 
versities. Many people viewed the 


universities with “a certain suspicion” 
and were inhibited about visiting 
tnern, but schoolchildren who haa 
attended courses frequently returned 
later with their parents. 

Last year, the Hunterian ran courses 
for more than* 15,000 schoolchildren 
through the musuem’s education ser- 
vice. 

A review of the Scottish universities’ 
collections will be included in a report 
expected In October from a Museum 
and Galleries Commission working 
party chaired by Professor Hamish 
Miles, director of the Barber Institute 
of Fine Arts at Birmingham Uni- 
versity. 


i L”‘ “ »”“»■*; imuuuu: a net 

r penent to education as a whole, and 
' hence lo society.” 

Really? How much more difficult 
might It have been to ask the Govern- 
ment to convince anyone, let alone 
someone intelligent enough to get into 
a university or polytechnic, that 
there would be a benefit to society if 
Institutions required to produce 

I graduates to the same standard were 
funded as dlsporately as the Green 
Paper bfandly accepts. 

Yet even those who should know 
belter are gulled. The NAB even have 
accepted that, before calculating the 
difference In flmdlng between 
polytechnics and universities, the 
latter shall subtract 30 per cent from 
their unit of resource for “research”. 
The paper on Intersectoral compari- 
sons, on wilfch the fending figures 
are based, explains that the subtrac- 
tion of 30 per cent cannot bejnslifled. 

It is Just the HCF (highest credible 
fiddle). 

The Merrlson Report Indicated 
that a subtraction of Is percent could 
be justified - provided tbnt it was 
assumed there was no research In 
polytechnics nt all. Even that figure Is 
called tn question by various reports. 

The Idiosyncrasies could ’be ex- 
cused if the Green Paper was looking 
particularly green: however, the ma- 
1 Jor area which one might expect to 
dbcuss has been pre-empted before 
the discussion has started, namely 
the binary divide which exists be- 
tween well-fended undergraduates 
aud poorly fended undergraduates 
depending on whether the name or 
the institution is university or 
polytechnic (or college of higher 
education). 

The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers fa. a non-political assocla- 
l»t on this occasion there 
should be common around between 
all politicians that, In the words of 
Enoch Powell, parliament should not 
do tiiose things “it is there not to do”. 

And parliament Is there not to add to 

the cock-up theory of history. 

DrH. L. Mason 
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Years of 
cuts take 
their toll 


overseas news 


Private solution to exodus 


from John Walshe 


from Wachira Kigotho 

TTie shortage of places for studentsh! 
the two national universities has forced 
I* government to consider 

wtabJishmg a private higher education 

fe". Precipiuted by 


Jl luia* a 


mrnrnmmm 

EgfraXFMis aiaSS 


«nt under 800 ° n y ^ ™ P er 
0t j? er institutions Trinity 
1^° h .*s to cater for more 
students but with slightly fewer staff 
* n hls annual report the colleae 
C. winklcroanfi sa?d 
«n ^ y ^ ar financ ial prcss- 
faffing levels, ns well as policy 

s P iraSSfi fram * overnm ent tn con- 
nfhLvl ffi . ng 00518 and to “mply with 
abated n0rTns - continued un- I 

«J ,roughout n? ost areas of the public ! 
sector - except for the security forces I 
pnmiuy and secondary teach ins - I 
v * r y tight constrainrs^on 

rh!l * anc ! es ' In general only one in 

three vacancies can be filled. 



meet of 27.000 at indpendence to 655 

S5« 0lS i** ris £? tremendously since 
independence. The number of primary 
schools has gone up from 6,058 with 
enrolment ofg91 sS in 1963to 11,847 

W nr ni° m k nl of 4 2 m iHion in 1983. 1 1 J 

. ur . UOc n said secondary schools u i . . . . 

SSntSBttiT 1 - 1 ? M ‘ h enra ‘- Nairobf students: too many for too few places 

g'A ra €SS“ “■ - ** ~ in 

&&S&55S SfeffSES teSiS«! 

nshing a private university will be 
required to annk- tn * . 


i . .o'' mauc enroimen 

I ,n both sectors of education. 

which**™ tilC - Un 7 ersitics Act 1985 
»hi iL romes ,nto force ,ater this year 
the government will be required to 
enhance university education in Kenya 
and discourage nii^nc r..„ i.y 


Universities Act 1985 * 7 un, Y eraI y will be 

to force Inter this year he?nr!^ t0 a PP. y . t0 tIlc commission 


“S . 

S^asfEfer/i 


, “»K*tia[ues inc Act win 

commSonVnr Se^riSca"ion° n to 

m-.inAn.ite higher education 


rc rests of the proprietors the eovern- 

mndl 'll ,i . an ° w representations to be 
barter is ended" 
Dcgrtts already awarded will not he 


r W « _ ' ; not be Kenya. ^ 

isr^sB Economic revival 

as&S&iSSst; I - «— -* *n jeopardy 

,M iJfr"oi f^'i H.ir ch, :r ,r a i,„„.. .,1 „ 

umhiirfO Inded ll Would Inri tn surlous I savt ilia Natural Seisiw* nnrl Fin. unlvAniiu rnn>nr/>h nnH ilauninm«Mi 4 ’ ’ 


-- -- ,„ b uumissiuns cm national 

oasis of all private and stole controlled 
universities. 

sSS^ss^sa: 

been hnvmg problems with too ninny 

a ESP 1 ** *“*« tin* few jobs. 
Atcordmg in officials in the ministry 
of cducntu.il Hie Act will attempt to 

a vSjtMn lH r dc * recs . uni1 diplomas 

Kenyn ***#«' msliiuiiom in 


eh«:r Injii, "i-i . I ,,i n „ _ 

university research and development, and existing research and to expand 

vThwa^ltboa^orititaUKortaga^ot ^.m^rcliin^ 


issue. He Uunks consideration should I in lviwuo u nuocaiea more man 
l>a wven to the idea of short-term three I $311 million in federal grants to sup- 
to five-year post doctoral contracts. I port university research and rcsear- 

Court overrules action 
against levy defaulters 

from Benny Morris students not to pay It as they said U was 

JERUSALEM illegal and not nllowcd for in the 
■ ' . , . . tuition Fee accords between the union 

Thp rvMtrte InH iLmnl* tnipi vhIa^I J aft. . a 


of constant 1984/85 aollnrs). 


says. It 
otrom 
$702.9 
i terms 


^.&ll c5s *° me money is nlliHiitcd. the 
NSERC noted that the federal govern- 
ment i plodge to double Canada's 


........ - ...www. iu uouoio vanatiu s 

research and development efforts to 
2.5 per coni of Uie gross national 
product by 1990 will be Impossible.. 


from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 

The courts last Week frustrated the 
Israeli government's attempt to levy an 
extra $150 from the country's 65,000 
university students. 

The Bcetsheba district court issued 
a temporary Injunction forbidding 
Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 
from prevent! ng students who have not 
paid the $150 state levy from taking 
end-of-year examinations or from re- 
ceiving summer dormitory lodgings. 

Hie lew was imposed on all students 
as part of the treasury's recent efforts 
to cut the .state budget ana increase 
state revenues. The government order 
stated that students not paying the. 
retroactjve fee, which next year will be 
$300, will not receive transcripts, de- 
grees or documents stating that thoy 
are students, which allow students tax 
and other reductions. 

The levy is opposed by the National 
Union of Students, which called on all 


Poland upset by Germany’s 
use of old place names 


and the treasury. 

Ben-Ourlon University announced 
that it would not allow students who 
had not paid the levy to sit for exams 
and to receive summer lodging In the 
university’s dormitories. Ben-Gurion 
students union chairman, Nissim 
Cohen, subsequently applied to the 
district court, which issued a tempor- 
ary Injunction against the university. 

Ben-Gurion University president 
Professor Haim llta said tne university 
would abide by the order but said the 
university's measures were in line with 
the government order. 

Ben-Gurion University had set aside 
$18,000 for loans to students who had 
difficulties paying tuition fees and the 
levy but so far the students had not 
made use of these loans. 

Israeli students now pay $570 tuition 
per annum and next year will have to 
add to this the $300 levy. 


West Germany must revise its text- 
books and atlases if it wants an 
increase in student relations with Po- 
land, according to the Polish govern- 
ment press spokesman Jerzy Urban, 
Rejecting an offer from Chancellor 
Kohl of holidays for Polish students 
and young people in West Germany, 
Urban said there was no need for it. 


^cuiusiuvaMa ana cast uermany 
while a wide cross-section of the 
younger generation would be partici- 
pating in the Moscow Youth Festival 
Furthermore, said Urban, the Polish 
government considered that student 
and youth exchanges must be “rooted 
m the actual state of Polish-West 


with their Polish counterparts, they 
must learn to say "Wroclaw" not 
Breslau , "Poznan" not "Posen", 
"Gdansk" not "Dnnzig". West Ger- 
man educationists, according to 
Urban, must work out reenmmendn- 
tions for textbook writers, jointly with 
their Polish counterparts. 

Urban also said progress on youth 
and student exchanges could not take 
place while young West Germans took 
part in the activities of what he de- 

Szations” ,,regioDal &Blcn,l| y or 8 a " 
The organizations in question aie 
Of Germans who, before 
the 1945 boundary changes, lived in 
areas now included in Poland. 

* e majority of West Germans, 
such oreanizstinnt hau<* 


German relations". So long as West such ZnSSfii ly Wes l Ger mans, 
German textbooks eontafned “re- deal ha , ve . mi " i , mal PpK- 

visional cartography and VL , w «‘ &r- 


. . . — ^muinwu 1C* 

■tiSen^want°^have dlrar^ntact ^ 


— : , iu nave closer contact Helsinki Final Act J ™ 

£SS ' engthe " aS '! an curbs Mt Finland ’ s working students 

» tt- r — jxl,48o). Even against a strong pound, items of cubUe ..... ... 


/nn uveniM view nr ihn 
grant applications - rouSuT^S 
were approved - seems to Jjj 
the endowment for the hum™!!}* 1 
phtoaa n prentiutt, onV’Sf 
The grunts are the first to he made 
in u continuing programme, ^ 
more will be awarded in September 
and January. Applicants must be 

challenge#--^ 

from A. S. Abraham 

lioMBAi 

A supreme conn ruling 
that at least three nut “L ' 
allege seats in cveiv ‘law 
degree level w Slu j m 
postgraduate level - be kept 
applicants from any part of the 
tf y ■ h.i* lu cii chullcngad In th eSame 

1 'The peril jumn i? al 2 

the court j u thpwsc flic faculties^ 
metlidno' entToentristy of Bombay 
University. . 

The court had ruled that, slna 
citizenship applied to the whole M 
India, domiciliary restrictions cpulfl 
not be imposed to limit competition 
seats to those living within a particular 
state for a minimum period. But on 
court allowed seven out of ten scare w 
be governed by these restrictions. 

Since the Medical Council 
declared itself unable to d&sig? __ 
all- India medical college entrant* » 
a mi nation at short notice, * he .un- 
directed state governments to <» 
one for this year, with the w 
conducting it from 1986 onwards. 

In practice, hardly any states hw® 
bothered to publicize their 
lion or to say categorically tha ‘ 
are enforcing the supreme 
ing. One state which has made sure 
declaration Bnd advertised its cn “ a ^! 
examination in other parts o* 0 
country is Maharashtra. 


« , , . , „ . HELSINKI 

Finland is following its Nordic neigh- 
bours Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
with growing claims that the volume of 
state-guaranteed students' finance is 
woefully inadequate. Existing scales 
are blamed for the lengthening, by as 
much as two years, of the time taken 
over bachelors degree courses or their 
equivalent. 

At present student’s loan comes to 
1290 Finnmarks a month (£155). It is 


(£1,488). Even against a strong pound, 
the cost of living m Finland Is probably 
30-40 per cent above British levels. 

More and more, the fear is being 
expressed that students will have to 
turn to their parents for support, 
effectively discriminating against less 
well-off families. This drouldjar with 
the tradition of student independence, 
partly attained by vacation and even- 
ing jobs. 

Students suffered a big set-back in 
1976 when a 30 per cent cut in the real 
value of student support was intro- 
duced as part of tqe government’s 
austerity programme, unlike other 


items of public expenditure, the 
money taken away from students has 
still not been restored. 

According to calculations made by 
two official bodies, the University 
Council and the Economic Planning 
Centre, the burden on students could 
be substantially reduced by a sum 
equivalent to only 0.1 per cent of the 
central government budget, in which 
education as a whole has a 15.6 per 
cent share. 

Four alternatives outlined would 
raise total Student support to 1,862 
marks (£224) a mouth - the level 
officially deemed < sufficient. The 

• .'."I II, I 


alternative diverging most from the 
present system would combine an 
outright grant equal to basic unem- 
ployment benefit (1,540 marks. £186) 
topped by a small loan. This would 

16 - 613 

By contrast, another alternative' 
would raise' the loan share in support 


WID 19 hi support 

from tne present 85 per cent to 89 per 
cent. Repayments would rise to an 
awesome 82.656 marks (£9,959), all in 
the space OLonly five years..' 

Other proposals would gear student 
money to what is viewed as subsistence 

foUHle Fnv .uJ — V .. 


evoU forfo^ 18 ^^ “ T .f ncc ments are made on the basis of parei 
. ■ or ™ ,P^?° nai “tijayv ■ income if the student has not left bo 


and to government-financed sick pty 
The aim would be a less sparse 
approach to study, with fewer disnjP 
nods caused by working part' 0 ®? 
This would induce better aradeffl> 
application in the universities, 
shorten the time spent over a degrw 
The . Centre-Left goveromen 
however, has decided that shideou 
support for the next academic year 
loan and grants combined- will nse o 
no more than the inflation rate, 1 
17 j 415 marks (£ 210 ). . 

There is also a means test. Asses 
ments are made on the basis of parent 

inrnmfl if ft ha La* Uff nOQ 
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overseas news 


Copenhagen bears 
brunt of staff cuts 

from Christopher Foilett institutes and in some cases faculties 

COPENHAGEN face c [ OS urc this autumn. Among those 
~ .-l. aj:.:„-, n ( c^nfoiinn ittn under threat are the Institute of Mcdi- 


1 still so* iAJ«.sho U ldn'+ have. gone. tWrt 

ItA "" 


COPEN HAUEN f ace closure this autumn. Among those I (OJUW \W-\. G,ots 1 V k ! 

Thp Danish Ministry of Education is to under threat are the Institute ofMcdi- f 0f\\ \h J A 

ISP ggjgS'lf an average of cine and Chemist™ al Copenhagen f JC »rj,le \V 

under 3 per cent in budget alloca- and the Faculty of History’ at Aalborg, f t\ON S \ \ [jm f \ 

J^t u KnJmn»S'a ^five universities Severe restnetions including cuts in . \\ V v ^V J‘\) J I 

'toflK academic year 1985/86. Worst research staff are to be hwloh KT 'OVCftKTlQtil > M -j\- .jL. 

hit are the humanities faculties, where world-renowned Niels Bohr Institute I/ft ** ==■ \ f W ) f W N| 

rscT;ffl^ d I‘te"“ be^V^SIS The old old story of air 

for the coining year, as education in Denmark, instigated by lilt/ UIU ? UkV * 1 / . ,, 

(£137 million) ..... CT0 ^ ns (£142 Mr Bertel Haarder, the Liberal minis- t f or [terns sealed in airtight con- 

m^fonfin t 2 984/S with staff cuts of ter of education and designed to create f r0 m William Noms toners. Antique telescopes, hour 

int reducTng the number shorter, more streamlined courses. WASHINGTON dnclent brass buttons 

U7 JMf ,iCS th,S • Shock figures from the Danish T he hunt Is on In the United St at^ for 

0! hi’ rMlured bv 6 Council for Education Assistance re- oW alr- Any old air will do, but the ijhr ^ which MorHimi! museums with 


\ 

The old, old story of air 

1 rv for Items sealed In airti 


try for Items sealed in airtight con- 
tainers. Antique telescopes, hour 

nml nvipbiit hrSM buttons 


• Shock figures from the Danish The hunt Is on In the United States Tor mayaU rantam uy 

Council for Education Assistance re- w Any old air will do, but the air which ca mUB n U1 

vealed that at the end of 1984 1/5 000 °^ er |he The purpose of the 

students owed a total of 8.15 billion cxerc [ se ) S to discover whether the collerrtions of n g 

crowns (£570 million) in staie-guaran- l s„ rP p n h ou se erfect" which Is thought ments are seen ns an cspeci 


Row over 
‘courses 
for sale’ 

by Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Plans by the Australian government to 
market higher education in Asian 
countries nave been attacked by 
academics and student groups. 

Under the new arrangements, Au- 
stralian universities ana colleges ot 
advanced education will be able to 
offer courses for foreign students 
either in Australia or overseas, pro- 
vided those enrolling pay the full cost 
of their education. _ , 

The education minister, Senator 
Susan Ryan, said the new arrange- 
ments would allow institutions to offer 
courses for overseas students while 
protecting local students* rights of 
access to higher education. Govern- 
ment funds could not be used to 
subsidize such courses. 

1 But student groups are outraged at 
* the proposal ana, together with 
1 academic associations, have conue- 
■ mned it as a dangerous precedent in 
a the privatization of Australian tertiary 


near tne cupiuuiu p*-* B of 

^ r ^°^° P 4t e ?h n a, (3 S e^ compared 

Workshops ITe 

set to aid I from D 

Third World Th e F 
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compar ed to a “mere" 1,725 in 1982. 1 searching museums across me e«un - Over«^ Studqntsuampa^ gn 

Teachers face tougher tests SKfJg 

All students taking such courses will markctin& 0 f courses would contribute 

from David Dickson receive financial support, and wiitj otter t0 AustrSia's overall export perform- 

PARIS successfully completing the course be an< j economic growth, as well ns 

„ h Z required to work tor at least eight years bcn e 0t for C i g n rektfoas. According to 

The French Government has fo? the state (and not merely. .a* at g^JJ^tsourec* .south-east Anm 


i cuuLuiiuii. . . . 

A student group called the 
— Overseas Students Campaign Against 
Full Fees said the policy was an 

abrogation of Australia's foreign aid 
responsibilities and would deny many 
I Asians a place in higher education. 

-«■ I Senator Rvan, however, claimed me 

ifler 


PARIS 

The French Government has 
announced that it intends to make 
t“-..work programme of the Interna- substantial reforms in teacher educa- 
MafSUfoL-'itre for Genetic Engineering tion which will, for the first time, 

^^e^uir^^l^jiew^choo^teacher^in 

interim work programme for this year '{SlSn approved by the French 
inefode the installation of computer °f ministers in the near future, 

facilities to link members of a pane l of 22 r “ m 1 ls to increase both the 
15 eminent internal ion al scientific Professional competence and the so- 
advisers, two meetings of the panel. _ s !? tus of ! |*® teaching profession, 
initial training activities and the ? S wc , fls 10 reinforce the new curricu- 

appointment of a director, a program- ! , !, ,n Ranges which the minister of 

me management officer and support f™, all . OI V M Jean-Pierre Chevene- 
staff. ment, is introducing in schools at all 

A $559,000 budget for the 1985 ev 5. s ' 

Programme, together with an esti- . A presen £t. te achers can qualify in 
mated $15.8 million for 1986-88 are tWO , ". ays ' The officially-designated 
Sf'"« ^nated by the Italian^™ S “ '° IBke . a '»ree.year tSacher 
ment from its offer of support to the ra n n P course in one of the ecoles 

S5 1 ?',™! Programme Tor 1986-88 Sin ll ? mediale ly after taking the 
will include o research and traininc sc hool-!eaving examination, thebac- 
projcct at each site as well as a nrS CHia urcat. 
ror affiliated centres. These are to i An cquai nuraber of teachers, 
begin as early as possible next year. rccru ited directiy into 

The work programme was agreed bv ®£boo!s 8 per successful completion of 

the centre s preparatory committee at th e exam m ation t aken by all students 

^enna held under the ' e, L d of th e first two years of 

Hegl ? ^ UN Industrial Develop- undergraduate study, the diploma of 
ment Organization (UNIDO) The § e ? er H un{vc rsity studies (DEUO), 
organization is about to enlist the ° u | w ^| 10ut an y professional training, 
wder support of selected universities Q ™i art 7 1 8 ^to ■ the ,? nd of the next 

through tnp establishment of UNIDO ^ ca tiemic year, it will no longer be 
Sues ^ World industrialization P oss 'ble to enter the ecoles normales 

Students snub 
science places 

to share the evrv>rif>nrv» n F riMmn 
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requires iu wuiuvi p -- beneut toreign reuuiuiia. r^wi— 

for the state (and not mere!)?, as at I _ ovcrnmcn i sources, south-east Asian 

present, for the education ministry). have already expressed great 

In reforms, which had been strongly . |he 

pushed by the socialist government s .. week offlcia i s {rom the Ausira- 

JjrsMmniste^^ducanonjM 


P/^Sc DelWCC / “oivcrsiUes and the in an cffort lo gauge ihe^demmTi^ 1 & 
venrity SS® “T G ^ del i nes iafo down for ttescheme 
pate in the tD pflr1,cl- P rov,de . *■* institutions may enrol foil 

offered hv thi . tra,l J , P8 courses fee paying students only wliere places 

™ t hi„\t 0 ? r s a.™Lr o £ ! t c ™ p lf" 1 ^ ,‘rt y ^r.. ,h ^ p-po-is 


7u » WUU1 ° «“Kc place 

wthin the framework of a "coopera- 
tion agreement” which universities are 

rilrrpnfln « ■ . . 


- - — . . . lion in uum n?Q 

teachers which has, in the past, been 
met by recruiting directly fbm those 
who have passed the DEUG (a mea- 
sure of which, the unions claim, has 


from those 


I1M agreement” which universities a 

Mmk}, currently being encouraged by 

w' ■' IJr Chevenement to sign with a wlae 

Jean-Pierre Cheveaement: reforms variety of outside institutions. 

direct from school, and all potential fill fshowto 

fst a? S s 

quently be deeTded ^the basis S » hZn ™ ^ hlch ' the unions cl ^- hr 
new, post-DEUG examination fo? P^!^ 1 b 2 ,QC 

which both universities and advanrcd nonwfo) ** fof the 

sssais ssass* r-. -- 


Late last year there were proposals 
to create a new college in Western 
Australia to cater exclusively for fore- 

nzn Students »nH ■ 


current tu h«;U „ " are Ausiratia to cater exclusively for fore- 


-u, 0 waicn, me unions claim, has 
been made necessary partly by the lack 
of sufficient funding for the ecoles 
normales). 

iwi»#SiJi5 e ^ Short t f rm ’ ffi e government 
in ends to resolve ibis question by 

selecting temporaiy, unqualified 
teachers from those who have passed 

the npni nn .1 im;h/i r"“““ 


I ( ", l lie uiail WHS iur 

j the West Australian College of Adv- 
I anced Education to take responsibility 
toMne examination of students, cori- 
lerring of degrees and accreditation of 
Association with an estflb- 
Ushed institution was essential because 
Western Australian legislation docs 
not permit the granting of degrees by 
other than prescribed Institutions. 

“Private university" proposals then 
.f° proliferate. The Western 
Australian Institute of Technology and 
toe Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology also proposed setting up 
foreign-based campuses offering ex- 
ternal degree to students taking Au- 
stralian courses in their home coun- 


y renoble. The programme is intended 
to share the experience of UNIDO 
with university staff and students and 
to Involve them in industrial develop- 
ment around the hungry belt of the 
globe. 

Under the present agreement, 
JflniM Unmnity will set up a 
UNIDO chair in industrial economics, 
place documents and studies at the 
disposal of the organization, hold 
training seminars and encourage ' 
teaching staff to act as UN experts In 
technical assistance projects. 

. ro torn, UNIDO staff will participate 
m doctorate level teaching at the 
“toverwty s faculty of economic scien- 
ces. The organization will contribute 
us publications and studies to the 
faculty library and provide logistical 
support for university staff and stu- 
dents who are seconded to carry out 
research at UNIDO headquartera or 
act as experts on development pro- 

JcCIS, 

thc executive 
director of UNIDO, hopes that several 
sinutar agreements, with otjiqr univer- 
sities may be announced soon. ' 


I from D. B. UdaJagama 

COLOMBO 
Sri Lankan universities are experienc- 
ing their worst shortage of applicants 
for science places in their recent his- 
tory. the chairman of the University 

Grants Commission. Profe.scnr c v ■ ' *■* .•"‘k^**-** w icsuh 

Kafoage, says. 10 ^ ^ tirop in real terms in the 

dflso place, m pbvsicel raence S oI^v g BHd£!^ ,e “ ilS deao ' 

medical 

strength ofl U- AW VasseS professors met with Dr Brinkman and 

Dr Kalpage snimerted R5o ro^on, £ oked *1 ,he F™™** of reducing 
for the phenomena. First, voung mw vam^nTtoe ? 

and women preferred gettinn l^s tn hl2«P g .u 1Str,b V t o ? s todents 
entering university for rourses other' ^^^“toethreeschools.of changing 

sferSSSS )sa*sttas& 

iaassi ar— w frJasassr- 

mMM. iltlll 


Closure threat to clinical school 

In what would be the fi«t einenm .. 
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closer to Dunedin and not only would 

Li ^te Cr u f ? r .? lago , to maintain 

«ii,£ h001 S u L thcre already a 


, ““"““'a 3 vui in uie 

continuing employment of 21 profes- 
sors for the seven clinical disciplines - 
one professor for each discipline in 
each of the dinicai schools, against 
Auckland University's seven profes- 
sors dealing with the same number of 
students at Auckland’s one clinical 
school. 

Otago Medical School staff see the 
S* 0 * of L either Wellington or 
Christchurch clinical school as a way to 
reduce staff numbers, and administra- 
tive, travel and operating costs and 
leave two schools which would be 


Undergaduates 
win extra time 

Fqrtv Tamil undergraduates, whose 
applications for registration for their 


ibKuuuiiuit iur ineir 
next examination had been rejected. 
SS f h? t * een glv ® n to* ex| cnsion of 
STi! d i° “fc on flf intervention of 
£5*5 Lankan Minister of Rural 


ssussstss wouJfl be Sdu S tli u n an , Mtols,w «a 

Maintainfog the three schools, they TTMod^fan DevelopmeiU ’ Mr S, 

nced additional funding MrThnnd» mBn 


wss. ^ 
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Politically the choice wJU be diffi- 
cult. Christchurch clinical staff are 


j°r.toe students on the ground that 
increased ethnic tension S the north 
had prevented the students from ap- 
plying in time. ^ 


irr: 
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Measuring by degrees on the performeter 


in higher education may think they are a mere 
twinkle in a ministerial eye. Bin in (act they have 
been working for over a year, in the transbinary 
database at Brighton Polytechnic. 

The Brighton database is the J980s equivalent 
prone man and a dog: two men and o computer. It 
is funded by the Council for National Academic 
Awards, hut it contains equal (and comparable) 
data for die universities as well as the public 
sector. At present it covers two areas; first degree 
classifications, and first destinations ofgraduatcs. 

It is run by Brighton Polytechnic economics 
lecturer Tom Boumcr. He became interested in 


Karen Gold visits the database at Brighton Polytechnic 
already hard at work on performance indicators 


ment's further education statistical record. 

But Mr Bouroer and project officer Mahmoud 
Ha mod have organized that information so it is 
accessible in a form of interest to institutions, 
course and department heads- and outsiders who 
want to know how results at a particular institu- 
tion in a particular subject rale for quality or 
employability against the national averaee. 


to economics students after they graduated. The 
work involved took him over a week. 

He talked about Ms interest with the CNAA: 
they commissioned the database including two 
other major studies with £40,000 over two years, 
starting in January 1984, although the work is 
likely to be extended. 

The material St contains comes almost entirely 
from published sources: university and 

polytechnic careers services; the University Sta- 
tistical Record; CNAA records and the Govern- 

What really 

determines . 

the results 

For anyone emerging from a mountain f I 
of exam scripts, mark charts, corns- / 

pondcncc with externa) examiners, and I jtmj 
candidate nngsr, this could he an I V&D 
unwelcome surprise. f 

The greatest influence on the dis- j 
tnhmian of this year's degree results - J \ 
firsts, upper seconds- etc - will be not J \ 
tin- teaching, not flic ouitdid.ifvV abili- L [_> / f 
ttc.s nor even the shrinking unit of 1^0/ il 
resource. If uifl he the distribution of / [ / 

jv.it s decree results. f 1 * — 

the ti.n/sf.ijun- dat.ih.iM* .it Hiie/if- I f"~ 

^ i ,f " u 'hne -i icfcrcihe f r 

/ oiiir for idifi i idu.if iir/'.nimciirs 1. 1 / /r 

u n.»ri,. H .,i [ . r : / 

J irt'. i* d.,. iiii.-iiii.omc ,j 3 . [:-• ( I 

areas u Uic uuicrcncc iu deuce rcuuia . I t i | 

vetms tubjctis. • •” * V - - 

Uic database has produced tables. | 
rc ven line that ut Nit It the universities 
and public sector, degree candidates in widely'.* It is 


comparable across the binary line. (It excludes 
the Open University). On first degree classifica- 
tions it holds data from 1971 to 1983; on first 
destinations from 1975. Both will be updated 
annually. 

The CNAA has published an introductory two 
booklets. The first destinations' data available 
includes comparisons of destinations from diffe- 
rent subjects and subject groups and the overall 
national picture; comparisons over a period of 
years to show trends, and league tables of 
graduates in different subjects going to particular 


destinations (jobs, further education, unemploy- 
ment etc). 

The first degree classification compares results 
in one subject with a wider subject group nnd an 
average; shows results for a different periods 
revealing trends, and again a league tabic of 
subjects whose graduates gain most and least 
firsts or upper second class degrees. 

Obviously institutions' results will vary from 
year to year, and there may be good reasons why 
particular results are a long way from the average. 
The averages can be divided or combined for the 
universities and the public sector, with the degree 
results tables probably making more sense for 
individual comparisons if they arc dividtffl. The 
point is, says Mr Boumcr, tliui if an institution's 
results are regularly widely different front the 
norm and there is no dear explanation, then some 
questions must be asked. 

So far more than 100 people have paid between 
£4 and £8 to use the database. It is geared towards 
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one subject arc urn or mote tunes as i 
likely in got a first ai in oljicrt. Q I 
Ml Md design, students, taking CNAA 
degrees 11 .4 per cent comes out with 
firs! compared with U.7 pet cent bt 
those taking law. Nineteen per cent 
of university maths, statistics or 
computing graduates com© out with 
firsts, compared with 1.9 per cent of 
those inking government and public 
administration. , u 

Percentages of lliose getting Rood 
degrees - firsts ot upper seconds vary 
almost as widely: 55.5 per cent or 
CNAA indust rinUproduction engln- 
cartm&dcgrccs; 16.4 pereeutof CNAA 
• law' aegores. In university drama/ 
performing arts degrees 54 per cent; 
29,6 per cent in university accountancy 

TOm'huge gap between subjects 

raises the question what is “a degree if 

the scale of . achievement varies so 


widely? It is arguable that ail this 
shows is that the whole business Is a 
lottery; Ihjrt external examiners i- who 
ure ttuarafttare of standards tW/Afu but 
not across subject* are not working; 
that some subjects nre “caster than . 
others, and therefore the reasons for 
differences cannot be analysed. 

Tom Boumcr has chosen to say that 
the external examiner system does 
provide consistency within subject , and 
tli at therefore sonic of the reasons for 
difference can be explored. He has 
done so In a paper for the CNAA, 
usings statistical method called regres- 
sion analysis, looking in turn at n series 
of factors that might influence degree 
' results. 

; .. Mr Bdumor examines seven possi- 

f ble factors, emphasizing that both 
Ideas and conclusions are tentative and 
s preliminary. The first Is the idea of 
f ''subject maturity". 

3 Newer subjects at degree level - 


such ps social science or accounting - 
may be taught and examined by youn- 
ger, tougher and . less academically 
confident staff, he mggoaU, who are 


In September 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

published a 4-page analysis of the joint statement ! 
from the University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher 
education in our. society. 

Copies are available at 30p each 4 . 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited and send to: 

Lesley Griffiths 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 
Priory House, ^ , 

St John’s Lane, ; 

London EC1M 4BX j , ; 

* This include* pottage within the UK 
but not overscaa/Red Star/ ot hand dtoveiy. 


still having to prove meir subject’s 
academic eligibility. The .subjects . 
themselves may alio bo loss well 
developed. Hence one might expect n 
lower proportion of “good” degrees, 
and in particular of firsts. 

Tlio next live he chose were less 
Ukoly to show the same effect across 
tho university and public sectors, since 
they were unevenly distributed be- 
tween them. They were: the propor- 
tion of non-honours degrees awarded 
(since more of these might cut out 
candidates who could otherwise get 
thirds and bring down the overall 
scores in honours programmes); A 
level results; the proportion of non- 
standard entrants; the numbers of 
part-time and sandwich course stu- 
dents; and the resources devoted to 
individuals and subjects. 

The final factor was the idea that 
particular proportions of different de- 
gree classes were awarded simply be- 
cause that was the way the degree class 
cake in each subject had always been 

subjects from 1976-80. That was pre- 
dictable because of university Mao’* ' 
involvement in CNAA validation. But - 
ili? cr £ was 0 k° a relationship between 
1971-75 CNAA results ;ana 1976-80; 
university results, that wpuld ■ show 
examiners we(e worklhg to a subject 
norm; since universities would Hot be 
expected to be Influenced by their • 
junior public sector counterparts. - 

Thp relationship wax there. Bpur- 
ners calculations show that alt those 


Subject maturity appears to be associ- 
ated 1 wltb firsts in universities ably. 
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scores arid goda degrees Is weak except 
in university firsts, where it is signifi- 
cant; . 

On the other hand there is a strong 
relationship between non-standard en- 


try students In the public sector only 
and first doss degrees. As expected, 
part-time students gain fewer firsts 
than full-time ones, while sandwich 
students increase the number of rinhI 
degrees in the public sector. In both 
sectors a higher fiimilii;; rvr <v 

associated with Iviici il.vu-.- 
anec. Considerim: Ifoil this •-.ili-tal.in. m 
wns done mi not i|ui(c r>ioi/i.«i.ii>;.- 
«»».. Ml Ihilirncr s.ivs, the i.suli i, 
Miiplismglv s(:K(s(k-;i||y mi huh 
H ut alnive .ill these f.iciois conics 
the Mibjcci mu ni rrfc-rriking There . 
ure other v.iri.ilik-*. tlr.vt unghi ho^ 
included in the analysis, and Mr ll ouftBH 
ner wants | ( > try some mi (lie fuj fflfl B j B P 
including previous study oC’tJtj&tjSvf-? 
jeet; type of A level tea^tinBL^^^| 
ciasvschikil sixth form) ; i S 
ratios - but none has 
it means there '^^^^nm - ecmcnt 

EJ* J inc S^mch subject that 
among ucadcmlj^^^r what the 

filandard “ should 
r, ' u i c, ^i8SSy the same number in 

Sd» * 5 “S iKt si? rts* 

vca^Tohvtously there will be mdl- 

vidSl variations - the study below 
looks a* some of them - but the overall 
effect Is the same. 

M r Boumer calls it a disturbing 
result- “fl' 5 believed that we don t 
have norm referencing. I am suggest- 
inutbat wc do ” he says- fact that it 
is restricted withiu and not across 
subject boundaries makes -it more 
rather than less worrying, he says. 
Nbn-speclfic postgraduate awards 
' are given according ly degree class: 
whoTs more qualified for an MBA. for 
example? A history graduate (49 
. per cent get “goad’r degrees) or an 
economics graduate (32 per cent)? 

Students with different subject 
backgrounds cdmpetp with each other 
for. the same jobs. Large accountancy 
finite recruiting graduates with "good 1 ' 
degrees are choosing from philosophy 
graduates (48 per cent get firsts or 
upper seconds) as well as accounting 
L graduate (27 per cent with first or 
upper seconds). That kind of differ- 
■ ence cannqt surely be explained by 
saying philosophy graduates are bet- 
; ter, or that philosophy is an easier 
- subject than accountancy, 


people in institutions or CNAA board* . 1 

compare results for individual cou.,? 
national mean. But outsiders use ji j t * 
increasingly do so as it becomes beSS: f 4 ** 1 
Not long after he started, Mr 
visit from a man from the Institute rf®***! < 
Engineers, who went away with f t cc<n nJ 1 
statistics he had previously spent wc -£?•* flf ' 
track down. CKSfr yiflgto ■ 

Performance indicators featured * 
enunent's Green Paper on the devS* ' 
higher education ns 1 1 way of mouitn* ° pmCfll o) , 
tics. The National Advisory iS ^*^ ! 
wanting institutions to monitor Bradum rt0QTd « 
ment to compare their perfomnn^ ’ 

national picture. Hie NA 1 J said oncvM 
the Depart nicnt of Education and SciPn flfi0 F 
careers advisory services shook* 
mntion on longer term c inploy men lnf «- 

Boumcr said; Tlicy haven't. ^ ' 

CNAA Development Services PublimtU^Y 
4 on first degree classification and gradS,- ^ 5 
destinations, available from the CNAaui ^ 
Gray's Inn Rond, London WCT8BP 
for data forms to CNAA Project Dc3? ls * 
Officer Gimpiiter Centre, Brighton PaSfc ' 
Watts Building. Moulcscoomb, BrightorL^’ 

A theme 
— among the 
variations 

Docs It work? That Is the question I 
, be answered about the dalabw 

) before course leaders nnd diW 

J ment heads start to compare Ikt 

/ . 

J sary. Indlviduai yeaS^^ffi 0 

Itrmliice unumnllcs. AveraSj, 
so overage as to he almost! SeSffijS 
less, not only h. Insili» itk nw n | 0 A 
A way below them hut also t« 

(ions a long way above. ' 

The THUS has ubtoiueA^^f^ 
SHH results In four i nidi i 
■4, *or one i vur ‘ 1 mun unlvereiiL^ 

(ion: 

n lutd dime, ill, fining 

s cotcgurlw. I’lim- artM^\TJS 

pbrtkuhirli in tin- iJJwW* thtse 
f J , MUKluliir «*r r.cd • 

d'*llt is 

ll.lM, <i i it Mr nnltem 

ii.ii>/>* ii„-j refill t fiw » « tSIcctiM 

1,1 ' 

'J b^^jBP^^Mfodlvldiiul unlvcrslli** 
^Jrapl|rlul sobstnnt laity front 19 per 

to 2 per cent, but were cluslcrra 
between 9 nnd 14 per ccnl. 

Thi*. In university biology courera 
iting, per cent of students In 1976-« 
ment "good degrees": ugaip 
t that substantial, from 1? <° W - ' 
althc and again there are clusters* 

>er in The relationship wttMjt ea* ^ 
:vious sUlutton between subjects ■J*' .. 
indi- fleets the national pattern. " 
below tlons submitting figures for t 
verall four subjects Bhowcd a very o 

pattern of higher numbers o,_ 
irbing and upper seconds In engfo 
dem t (usually the highest); moving _ w 
B8 CS !" through biology and 

*» sociology at the bottom. TWf 

across exited even where the actual u 

aSi 0r b€r8 Were nDl VCry ,k 0S AatabBSe. 
ty*' . averages produced by the dal® 
i words ... 

class: The percentage of “good 

A. for fo polytechnics was generally ' . 

te (49 (hau that In universities, aitbo IP 
™?v > w not aJways. Some produced sujT* 
ln B results: Hatfield, for ex ?^i e 
J’o/h 01 generally thought of as the *JL ta0 . 

^ other fr, techno-polys, produced sub 

belter than average result* ^ 

SSL t 


London's muen-maugn™, 
meats of sociology and applied wc 
studies gain better than averag 
CNAA degree results: more flr 
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DNA. C which crick thieved with , 

James Watson in 1953 was the offer of 

SSSass c 

ssss^S 

most. Francis Cnck. onhHckto 

For a deeper motivaUon, go bacx to 

Crick’s reentry into research after war 
service designing mines lor the Admtr 
5ty. Although trained as a physicist. 
Viis strong materialist conviction drew 
Mm to two new areas - how genes 

systems; the Crick who resigned his 
founding fellowship of Churchill Col- 
lege, Cambridge, when they built the 
college chapel. 

Returning to neurobiology now car- 
ries the echoes of the state of molecu- 
lar biology immediately before and 
after the war. As Crick sees it: “It’s in a 
very primitive and simple state. It’s 
rather like people in the 1920s and 
1930s trying to imagine what the 
structure of a gene should be.” But It 
was not possible to wait any longer for 
fight to dawn - when he decided to go 
to California he was mindful of his age; 
“I thought if L was going to make the 
change i’s better get on with it.” 

Not that Crick's powers show any 
serious decline. The sandy hair te now 
white, but he is still the tall, lean 
garrulous figure who directed the traf- 
fic of ideas In molecular biology for so 
long. 




Jon Turney meets 

Francis Crick of 
DN A and double 

helix fame who, 
now approaching 
70, is alive and 
well and having 
lots of fun in 
California. 
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Still deep in the 
business of science 


The Crick you may meet on one bf 
his annual summer visits to Cambridge 
te not the cartoon Crick of Watson's 
stylized memoir The Double Helix, 
with its famous opening: **I have never 
seen Francis Crick in a modest mood.” 
Nor te the reminiscent Crick the histor- 
ical figure, who Bite page after page of 
Judson’s book with incisive quotes 
about the way it was - in the days of the 
DNA discovery, or unravelling the 
genetic code, or piecing together the 
mechanism of protein synthesis. H Is a 
Crick still deep In the business of 
science, and eager to talk about the 
field which now fills his thoughts. 

And a remarkably complex field it 
te. The few pounds weight of grey, 
matter in our heads contains around 
one hundred thousand million neurons' 
- the building blocks of the' nervous 
system, And each neuron te linked to 
as many as ten thousand others, and 
influences them through a combina- 
tion of chemical and electrical signals. 
Although the system’s speed of opera- 
tion at the level of cellular messages te 
slow compared with human-built com- 
puters, its richness of interconnection 
still makes a myriad of tasks which 


leave computers looking stupid so 
simple for us we rarely realize how 
remarkable they are - seeing, hearing, 
speaking or listening all remain essen- 
tially mysterious. 

But of course Crick's attitude to 
neurobiology is shaped by his deep 
knowledge of molecular Biology, as 
well as being influenced by the same 
underlying metaphysical conviction. 
His own focus te on the visual system, 
partly because it is the subject of a long 
tradition of work in the field, partly 
because be has a sense it may be pos- 
sible to make progress here. And 
Crick is not especially interested in 
“black box” descriptions of vision, or 
in whether it can be successfully mod- 
elled with some electronic device - he 
wants to know how it actually works In 
the brain; “you have to think in a very 
different way - once you’ve got away 
from the idea that there's someone 
inside your head looking at whht's 


ence of success. They hardly know 
what it te to discover anything - it's 


very peculiar.” 

But if he is modest about the 


field as 


a whole, he also deprecates his own 
contribution, pointing out that it 
would be foolish to expect to go Into a 


thing.” •; ■ 

You can bear the molecular biolog- 
ist talking wheti he describes others 
working on the same problems, fooling 
that many of them, especially if they 
have come from physics or mathema- 
tics, have no idea what a biological 
system is like. “They know in principle 
it evolves through natural selection, 
but they don't know what sort of things 
you tend to get in biological systems." 

Crick thinks he does. And he is 
dubious abut the search for very 
eenerai algorithms to account for feats 
uke vision, which many researchers 
seek under the influence of ideas from 
computer science. “It doesn't look like 
that to me. It looks like a lot of little 


devices, and bits of cadge try which are 

E ut together and all interact together 
i fancy ways.” If this sounds twin to 


the Dicture of the cell built up in the 
1960s, it could us well describe the 
intricate designs for mines, detectors, 
and devices to fool the detectors which 
Crick dreamed up in the war years. 

Another perception of the field is 


also coloured by the spectacular prog- 
ress of studies of genes and proteins. In 
much of oeurobiology, especially stu- 
dies of cognitive, processes, he finds, 
"there's no one with any real experi- 


new area at 60 and overturn it. And he 
has high standards on what counts as a 
genuine contribution. “A striking suc- 
cess has to be something which the 
people in the field initially won’t 
believe . . . because If it’s so common- 

S lace that it's obvious, why do you 
ave to have a theorist to tell you?” 
On this criterion, the verdict is still 
open on his own most recent piece of 
sustained work, on how the brain fixes 
on small regions of the visual field in 
turn to keep track of the big picture - 
tire problem of visual attention. 


Keeping track of 
the searchlight 


A sequence of eye movements in 
series accounts for part of the scanning 
process, but there 1s also evidence for a 
further serial scanning within the brain 
itself. This trick, christened the 
searchlight by the psychologist Anne 
Treteman, te described by Crick ia a 
paper published last year: “The sear- 
chlight te not supposed to light up part 
of a completely dark landscape but, 
like a searchlight at dusk, it intensifies 
part of a scene that is already visible to 
some extent." 

Characteristically, Crick argues that 
the natural question to ask » where 
this could be going on in the brain. 
And he has suggested that what Is 
known of the properties of groups of 
neurons In the thalamus fits them to 
control the searchlight- amplifying the 
inputs received in small regions of 
visual cortex, one at a time. 

But it has proved a hard theory to 
devise tests for, and Crick himself te 
not equipped to do experiments at the 
Salk by his own choice. He hopes his 
hypothesis will prove correct, but it 
does not seem to have mobilized many 
experimenters eager to take up tfre 
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‘We just don’t have 
detailed answers’ 

¥>loloav the reductionist approach is 

not completely 

producing •gjgf tL* 
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J how such a V* J 5 ^ we have 
itnlvlnE .problems 

how complex faculties like vision are. 
And even if there are hints about how 
to solve problems of vision for 
machines, they do not look to Crick as 


challenge. "It would be nice to report it 
has really got things moving," he 
admits, but it has not yet. And he is 
well aware that experiments are ulti- 
mately the key. As he wrote In Life 
Itself, a popular book about the origin 
of life: "Thirty years of experience in 
molecular biology has taught one that 
plausibility Is not enough, ft will not do 
just to put the nail on end and give it a' 
little tap, It’te essential to drive it 
home. To give a theory the degree of 
certninty we need, we have to hit It 
hard, again and again." 

Hitting the nail perhaps grows har- 
der us the years pass. And U is 
probably also harder as Crick has yet 
to find a close co-worker to sign up ror 


to find a close co-worker to sign up for 
the Salk. Apart from being a meat 
scientist, be has been a great collabor- 
ator - first with Watson on DNA, Inter 
with Sidney Brenner and others. He 
does work with others now, notably 
with the Englishman Graeme Mitch- 
teon, whose interests overlap and who 
stays at the Salk from time to time- 
developing simulations of neural net- 
works. But aside from this, there te no 
long-term partnership in iriew. 

One product of his continuing inter- 
mittent discussion with Mitchtean was 
an assault on another mystery of the . 
brain - human dreaming. A widely . 
publicized joint paper in Nature two 
years ago proposed that the function of 
dream sleep is "to remove certain ■ 
undesirable modes of interaction in 
networks of cells in the cerebral cor- 
tex," through a mechanism of reverse 
learning. 

This paper, which Crick now seems 
to regard as a bit of a sideline, 
nevertheless bears all the hallmarks or 
his scientific style: there is a carefully 
constructed theoretical argument — 


though they are going to be the same as 
the solutions which have evolved in- 
side the head, "any more than the 
flight of aeroplanes Is exactly Uke the 
flight of birds”. 

If the hope of progress in brain 
research stretches far into the future, 
Crick’s own sdentific life clearly can- 
not . But he intends to remain active in 
the field for a while yet. He gives the 
Impression of preparing to grow old. 
but he te certainly not ready yet. And 
while he te prepared to debate the 
merits of reluming to London when he 
Anally retires, perhaps to write a book 
on the brain, he also avers that he and 
his artist wife Odile now fee! like 
natives in California. 

HJs career has spanned an extraor- 
dinary era in biology. The science- 
obsessed Mill Hill schoolboy who 
began work as a physicist before the 


prepared 


war can now look back on a string of 
remarkable successes in unravelling 
the intimate workings of the cell. 


Along the way, he acquired a Nobel 
prize, for the solution of the double 


there needs to be a way of activating 
spurious links between neurons, and 
modifying the connections so they ore 
less likely to recur; the argument is 
tightly linked to evidence about sleep 
□nd about properties of neural net- 
works; it Is elegantly expressed - “we 
dream in order to forget," the authors 
write at one point. AU ft lacks is any 
way of testing the proposal rigorously 
by experiment. 

It also shows why his style is often 
unpalatable to non-scientists. The 
dreams paper is fascinating to read. 


helix with which his name will always 
be fUtked/ond a kind of celebrity. (He 
relates with a min how he did not have 
the heart to tell tho Cambridge publi- 
can who showed him the helical plant 
frame in hte garden that he had built a 
wrong-handed helix.) 

Yet for all the changes the IbsI 40 
years have seen,- his own pattern of 
work has remained unusually stable. 
He has taught little, and never directed 
any large-scale research. He declares 
himself allergic to committees, and 
turned down a couple of Cambridge 
masterships because they involved all 
the things he did not Uke. In a way, it 
has been an Indulgent life, talking, 
reading and writing - and Crick can 
talk on a sparkling variety of subjects. 


any field. No doubt the luminosity of 
Crick’s intelligence has dimmed some- 


what since he first started to exercise 
bis talent for solving problems of 
biological gadgetry. But that seems no 


reason to slop work altogether. Asked 
to describe his role in neurobiology 
today, he laughs and recommends 
asking others how they see him. "My 
point of view is that I’m having a good 
time." 
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I Above: an anaerobic incubator used 

/ to test (he ability of plants to 
I withstand periods of oxygen 
I deprivation. 

r,sM: l , his bu,rush rhi ™ne 
I S/ , two w “ ks ,n the anaerobic 
jnciibator produced a new shoot in 
I total absence of oxygen. 

Right: venue for the physiological 
ecology conference, the new Sir 
I Mitchell building of the 
I " c P® rtme nt of Plant Biology and 
Ecology of the University ofSt 
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Seeding the wetlands 
to feed the world 
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, n lc usc t j 10 computer is an 
Pt'rtftnt advance in the study t»r a 
iv?2 y ful1 °f statistics. Historians ore 
Bghiino shy of the potential of this 
tool of research. But infomiatlon 
iechnology must be a tool not a 
‘cpiaccmcni of, and certainly no sub- 
stRutc for, their other skills. 

The formulation of tho questions 
the rennement of the concepts 
w^h which the pourcc is approached 
rj c . still the products of historical 
Gaining, and It Is here where Ihe major 
advances In understanding occur. The 
capacity to ' formulate questions and 
"hndle conceots is still one of the 
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I Amphibious is not n word (lint is 
usually a ssocin jed with plants yet there 

jP *** 1 of W ,er Pinnls that 
!® v ? 10 adjust suddenly from a dry- 

L,"< n°„“^ o . t !ri? J “ l,,c,i “- wi >=" 

remaining oxygen dissolved in the soil 

oxygen-deficient. If the leaves arc also 
submerged this can deprive the plants 
uf light and carbon dioxide for photo- 
synthesis. 

‘Iho problems encountered by both 
crop and wild plants under these 
conditions formed the basis of the 
international meeting at St Andrews. 

It Is perhaps appropriate that Scot- 
land with its reputation for rain and 
bogs should be a venue for those 
interested in the effects of flooding. 
Whftt is perhaps surprising is the extent 
of Interest in flooding that now exists 
even in arid countries. The increasing 
usc of irrigation creates problems or 
temporary water-logging for crops that 
would normally never he flooded. 
Furthermore, in arid countries iniga- 
tion leads to accumulation of salt in the 
upper soil levels. Even the survival of 
supposedly flood-tolerant plants such 
as nee can be adversely affected by 
flooding at the wrong stage in their 
development. 

Most crops undergo considerable 
reductions in yield when flooded and 
even when flooding lasts only a few 
days the harvest can be much reduced. 
Despite this lack of tolerance in culti- 
v ® ,ed plants, wetland soils and mar- 
shes have natural vegetation that can 
be productive, instead of overcoming 
me problems by draining, more atten- 

S non should perhaps be paid to adapt- 
» to withstand the dangers. 

brecJing has produced 
s of plants to suit varying 
lengths of growing seasons and 
temperature, and it would be just as " 
feasible to replace the habit of adapt- .. 
mg the environment to suit the crop 
with the development of crops that W«. [ 
the environment. This approach wqujp .. 
not only tap the wetlands’ crior^W 1 
production potential but 
much to save tbbwS'tofy®™*? 1 

tasiSifis 

natural en^M shortage as their meta- 
bolism accelerates before the seed coat 
‘ha? ruptured. Normally the oxygen 
.short age is short-lived and has no 
adverse effect on germination. If it is 
'prolonged due to wet, cold weather 
both the emergence and growth of 
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co„ ? lder P cSCott^S£Si 

lympoatum and (he meeting brought together nearly 100 plant scientists from 
Aust ralia, Canada, USSR, Switzerland, Denmark, Italy, Sweden, Austria 
WTHblrtltiB^o share thoughts on Ha ImpMaNI— > fua Imili the devdowd y| 
countries and the Third World. R. M. M. CRAWFORD reports. 1 


many crops will be severely limited. 

Peas and barley arc two crops where 
soaking injury in poor springs can have 
disastrous results. The St Andrews 
group has recently studied a number of 
long-established barley varieties from 
Finland, where Into springs are u 
constant hazard. The tolerance of 
oxygen deprivation under (he low 
temperature conditions tiuil prevail in 
spring varied from three to fuunluys to 
two weeks. Such u vnrintion can make 
all tho difference between success and 
failure In producing a good crop. 

Some of ; flic new fast-growing 
varieties of rice arc adversely affected: ,, 
by monsoon weather. Farmers •«£.- 
aware of the risks of these hjgST 


yielding crons. They lack th9.*>*$^ r 
tolerance of anoxia (oxygM.^ 0 *.! 
tion) found in older slow-grd^pS *“ 
less productive forms. A: ■ j. Fnr 
Flooding also cawes F^iems for 
forests. Regeneration of* * IfML 

land trees of lQW?ly&8 *?** h! nVnH p n t 
southern United Wes s dependen 
on intermittent drought years that 
occur only? ftw times each century. In 

Britalnpreniature wind-throw is one 
of the Everest financial losses tg 
forestry, particularly in the ■ ndrih 
where™ large forests are planted, on 
ground Is wet and eiwj- 
The large acreage of 
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flow problems for 
cvcntuully lidp in /forests 

timber carrying iHituKrwlitt ^LSSSc 
us well :in having OIWlPJO® a • 
and ecological uUYWlif^foccss of 

llic muuralj&tll^can be 

many fruits and W ” sl „« the 
delayed Iw artlficiaHy maLasug rf 
degree of SiSSff tis- 

idruiidy nartlati^gW^^gomhinnly 
sues. . ThW j^WB^iof high carbon 

atorc j^5SlS^Sxyg on so “ ic y 

dioxi i ^4§fcjgh't to market in top 

^ffitough the apples may survive the 
leriod of oxygen shortage undam- 
aged, some varieties begin to deterio- 
rate when returned to air on their way 
to market. This deterioration can be 
prevented by spraying fruit with anti- 
oxidants, a common practice . wim 
apples and bananas. Public opinion is 
growing against the chemical BJ •- 
ment of our food with artificial ^- 
servatives. If. varieties could be louna 
which survived both anoxia and tbe 
post-anoxic return to air without any 
deterioration this pollution of our foou 
Would not be necessary. 

Much has been learnt about the 


P^de 
mature trees. 

Sitka spruce could 
h^mc ansubfe t|ue to inadequate 
- development ui 10 or IS years’ 
7:, rime resulting in massive destruction of 
our forests from wind-throw. Again it 
' is difficult to avoid this damage by 
providing further drainage. Selection 
of flood-tolerant trees could however 
provide a solution. 

Due to the greater resource alloca- 
tion to roots in such trees, timber 
growth would be slower and it is 
understandable that initially such trees 
may not be attractive to foresters. As 
flood-tolerant trees could eventually 
support larger trunks, tbe increased 
volume of timber they could provide 
should be seen as, a benefit, Such a 
change In policy would produce cash- 
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plants are protected from the usual 
climatic stresses that control the dis- 
tribution of terrestrial plants, their 
underwater environments are highly 
variable. Some species are restricted to 
using dissolved carbon dioxide while 
others also use the bicarbonate iods 
abundant in some lakes. The variation 
in light at different depths and its efleo 
on leaf development is closely relatefl 
to survival under water. 

An understanding of amphibious 
plants a pd their adaptations can im- 
prove both agriculture and food tech- 
nology. These studies exploring the 
million-year-old experiments of evolu- 
tion can provide us with information 
and practical suggestions for our own 
survival. 

The author Is professor in the deport' 
ment of plant biology and ecology at toe 
University of St Andrews . 
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Socialism started out as a moral critic- 
ism of the most repulsive aspects of 
capitalism. At that stage -- let us say \ by 
the end of the first quarter of the 19th 
century - capitalism certainly had its 
economic defenders, but hardly Us 

m Adam nC Smith and the Edinburgh 
economists were boundlessly impress- 
ed bv the shcerly abundant power of 
this new triad of production, own- 
ership and exchange, as well they 
miaht be, but insofar as they addressed 
themselves to its unpleasant effects, 
they either accepted these as the 
natural expressions of human nature, 
some of whose embodiments were 
bound to behave badly out of inherent 
boisterousness or despondency, or 
they allowed that things would get 
better as the whole system became 
better understood and handied. 
Bentham hardly troubled himself ab- 
out the essence and energy of the 
structure which created mass industrial 
society. He was, strikingly, the first to 
see and grasp that acute misery was 
remediable, and to propose means of 
imagining and organizing amounts of 
such remediation. He remains indis- 
pensable to socialists, but he had 
notoriously no picture of the good life, 
nor any moral criticism of the way of a 
world which brought people to such a 

PH Not until revolutionaries and refor- 
mists began to argue across the Lnan- 
nel on the way to the insurrections of 
1848 did a vocabulary emerge capable 
of mounting a coherent moral critique 
'of a way of running things only recently 
recognized as a social system and not a 
natural order, and therefore open to 
change. After Proudhon and St 
Simon, Blanqui; after Cobbett and 
Hunt. Owen; after these beginnings. 
Marx; after Marx, Moms. Tne moral 
line of socialist theory lies there. - 
But however much any human com- 
munity needs its ancestors and its great 
heroes, the history of ideas has only 
limited application. It may tell you 
how you got yourself into this mess in 
the first place. It can’t tell you what lo 
ii) about it now. 


Socialism and the good life 
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turpnsed claims of voluntary motiva- 
tion and blame less dominant. 

I compress his case cruelly. But to 
speak in such terms is to shift tne 
political argument on from the carping 
narrowness of disputes over rights 
which inevitably dominate an Amer- 
ican political thought with no socialist 
tradition, towards an attempt to sec 
freedom itself not as “duar condition 
but as one of the virtues. Machiaveili, 
in Skinner's reading, doesn’t identify 
agents as individuals with rights, but as 
peoples and cities. For him, virtujibera 
translates as "public spirit’’, and free- 
dom is a way of life for the whole 
community . egoism is not the queasy 




Fred Inglis asks what bearing a historically derived secular 
morality can have on th e way people actually live 

today. Some such historical trolsm is caSgmbctween hi™iuoK‘re>ltem nnd 

one explanation for the monolithic “ our sense that we ought to make the 

the’rase ol Mrs ^mcherjt hos’done effort, In a reach^dcw^wsy^e 


today. Some such historical truism is 
one explanation for the monolithic 
nature of Soviet bureaucracies. By the 
inverse token, the moral criticism of 
capitalism’s cruelty, waste, indiffer- 
ence, and rapacious greed remains 
piercingly accurate even in polities 
with no interest at all In constructing a 


power now niuutu "*»»■ — -.—i — j 
and stubbornness which will guarantee 

I with ncT interest at all In c onstructing a ite Dr 
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may yield of, sayTTawS^ ChriSSE EX 7h ar * uracnt for their regulation, 
socialism, Kantian deontology bits of n!er!oht H^° lJS I ,ess of on 

Kropotkin's ethics, Morris's^md Rm ^ ^ oes not tV eQn t* 181 socialism 
kin’s aesthetics. Oiwe™ S vm Dfl thie S ' SLES l m0V 1 in t0 ca P ture ‘he 

i ^hV^hSimSK'S'c.' a ‘d 

i feara-ft zgiumstt 
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™iu e ,h«£^ y o b^d v baK sir.To^.sir; ~ 

her in a widemread and revolted striated^ ^by class, Sloui reSon 

recollection of what are well known to ’ ® ’ 

have been the facts of family and 
factory life in the pages of Mayhew and 
Mrs Gaskell, but also will hardly serve 
the rhetorical pumose to which she 
presumably intended they should be 
put. The great Dickensian values of 
mutuality (among thieves, harlots and 
outcasts), compassion (for escaped 
convicts), passionate resistance to offi- 
cial lying (of state legal systems) have 
been rediscovered and recreated quite 
without sanctimony by 140,000 strik- 
ing miners and their families through- 
put 1984. Much more straightforward- 
ly. i f he emetic chorus of nationalism 
which rose in American gorges 'at 
Reagan’s re-election - "wafting tall” 
and oil that disgusting cliche-douche - William Mm-rfa. 
is plainly accompanied by arrant lying m^!S n Mor ™’ • the aesthetlcs 
about deficit economics and brutm ' tiberation 
gangsterdom in their imperial man- eration. gender, meanwhile being c 
oeuvres m Central America. The mor- whose lew images of the good life a 

al amdemnation of what are. In the confined to the simple hedonism 
play jargon, called postures is, even If beautiful bodies and sunny beach 

inefficacious. Irrefutable. * and the unattainable perfect cbmmu 

The only secular moral vocabulary is ties of Brookside, fee East End oi 

presently, the socialist one. No doubt construction site hut in Dortmun 
the critiques of capitalism from both Perhaps the first relation betwe 

Islam and Christianity will need to be socialism and the good life is disc 
more heeded by socialists but for these vered by answering the political que 

general purposes - of both resistance tion: “How shall I not be a hypocrite' 

and recreation - may be thought of as Clement Attlee was once very bri 
joining common cause with secular about it when he said In reply 
politics. The Dew right had had to lie Bomepne’s misgivings about his daue 

itself into a state of catatonic rigidity., ter’s being in private school: “Anvoi 

:ln the case of Lord Hayek, it had done who KvCsTn the world as he would ha 
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snSoi! 1 is wdlh l the moral language of 
S? 0 *"!' Both rev °lutionaries 8 and 
Ste-rth. lo that antique 
Poetical labour, had a 
*0 tell about what and 

SEAT*- The foturc * hel P ed 

iowanis the present tense with a little 

EMd y Hfr 0 i en ^’ wou,d dc,iver the 
E?«S fc ' In , f , he non-socialist West, 


community. Egoism is not tne queasy 
presence it is for Kantian romantics, an 
uneasy demon riding alongside the 
good of conscience. It is the destroyer 
of liberty. The law thus becomes the 
necessary means of freeing the peopLe 
from the bondage of corrupt egoisms. 

We cannot revive an antique city- 
state at this juncture, nor combine 
Machiaveili with John Stuart Mill. Bui 
socialists would do better with the 
classicists as their reading if they wish 
to reconnect private and public lives in 
some larger and rounder picture of the 
good life as presently livable according 
to more civic and civil virtues than may 
be found in Threadneedlc Street or at 
Moles worth. Nor is this an abstract 
project. Jokes pass about the So vi< tt 
republic of London or Sheffield. But it 
is not sentimental lo claim that such 
dTV-eyed institutions as Sheffield s flat- 
rate bus fare or thc Greater London 
Enterprise Board reaffirm the republi- 
can virtues. Even the derided symbol- 
ism of nuclear-free zones re-cstab- 
■ lishes the notion of freedom from tlie 
presence of those beastly weapons as a 
condition of a common way of life, a 
public spirit. 

There is much to build on. Perhaps 
there is also less need to descant upon 
- the dangers of a statist imposition of 
-l hateful social institutions than a need 
J to warn that if we do not have 
confidence in what Bernard Williams 
e calls "thick concepts” in ethical be- 
n. haviour - not just goodness and baa- 
L ness but more specific ones Mich as 
Zl "couraae” . “truthfulness*’ , “fidelity , 


nr i — -"vuiiHiuB meaire 
Hu#?™ r Promising venues, pro- 
dS* “ d reproducing a thick re- 
doubt of defensive potirics. Such a 

noted" H S .;S h “ s 
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sounds strained. Which people? we 
wonder, m a society so peculiar and 
striated by class, colour, region, gen- 


Bn( .j r» ~«. n qiu mumpson nas 
d ® nse[ y a °d doggedly opposi- 
Sjjj 0 because there has been so 

EiS. ^ Ch l W? e ”- In socialist 
S ’.? 16 unlooked-for but oppor- 
vnSSff ‘ aken ac cess to powerby 
Communist parties eradi- 
cared the moral vocabulary overnight. 

jjm everywhere east of the Oder- 
™ e ; Power without values held 
1/011 curtain. When it was 
SPP 0se . d L « the names of Nagy and 
h. r? k , b f ar 8rim witness, it was only 
uy a helpless nobility. 7 

noliHrli ^mfnlscenoes give rise to a 
KSS rmu,a; P° wer without value 
is mvasdy symmetrical to morality 

ES'KW- Socialism has been 
held in this Immobility. 

h»na?iK® n° 1* hardly more than a 
banality. Both halves of the formula 
5®wever generate the political energy 
Of the vengeful and 
ot . lhe enemy. That 
implicated political formation which 
we mav r nomiii, i * 


always proved murderously bent on 
J** power, privilege and- 
32“™' ’ Vtihi Md Stalin learned this 
I nd td «er truth in! the dvil war 
ana after; the First Secretary knows It 


able of identifying tta ; difficulty tty ^"^. -trutfifulness", "fidelity", 

weighing up three loading factors. Tne ,. lcnde Sn ess « _ then they may ais- 

call participatory evil” (ic: “Wilt • ’. -dfm f 
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William Morris: the aesthetics of 
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i on the whole better Him youcte?" — a 

question positively answered with AL 

nornble consequences by thc imore- _nn. 

sario in Mephisto). The third takes P the VH 

measure ofeffecluality, end insists that ,r'-T /■ ARK 

we reckon up whether our action will I . 

make any difference (for example, in : - :'MdM Hbk jMJr 
no ‘ b .uj4ng South African foods), 

This is only a preliminary move to 'L U'/V^RlRki^jflHr ' 
to come at decisions of a : A ■ , 

S, nd ^ich will connect the i. 

.■ of P rivate Jives with 

S2-fi oB teJ he Ine “° ra politeness to 'JAR 

poUUcs. The much-contested exam- KarI Marx: llie calculus of rcvolutioi 
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divisions* of labour in ornanizinB monuments, no peaceful- 

h ? US L Work and the drastic cwMttoS daSrooJS 0 ' I,0n 1 0l,rable 
of racism. In Britain, at least health .1 or honour - 

education, nnd welfare have been the' ^ far soc,a ' is * 9 ^d their 

gronnd upon which real socialist ad governments starts, as plain, blunt 
vance has been madeTbSS Thfo^ ^ in *» 

back, and must be renewed. facts, Il alarls wjf h 

The examples are no more than that' fnStjl n | ed l Wh “? 1 ^ ^ “I* 1 

they return us to the facts of life .But far c ? lcn f / ar 0311 bc 

they serve also to remind us that values - a? * ; may 

can only live- in the soda] Institutions th 1 #i *Mj ' Whei ? 11 up 

which characterize a form of life. To Jrih^SS 1 1 * “froltv of what 

say so runs strongly against the indl- . n h S ^ B 8°°* h 011 * 

vidualizing of value which liberalism so ' ^ H J ,DCa " on wiU have to 

much insists upon. Without at all pSu” 6 in £5 name of fairness, 

wanting to join the sillier factions of £^5 ° ma ^ a ^°. n ‘ a . Mercedes or a 
tbe left who have made “liberal” into a u” 1 n 2f JP lh ' BuJ U P 

swearword, the socialist morality whfch ^ 1 tranB P ort - 

grew out of romantic liberalism must ^ 8 enei ? us - 

Snd ways of deepening and extenS alJ ? cated - 0f 

the strong European commitment to S!Si«SS y WJ “ dhputed, at times 1 

private Uvm and values until their conn 

SHLlS c °-.°P cra ‘ iv e b®«es are StStfcSt ' ° lUs Md of 

.. Buf what' is certain Is that we daily 
social security payments are so under- |^ 0 , a mec ^ flni ^? of allocation accord- 
stood, though still so dingily provided need, and It is known to be bnftal 

They are dfe mstitotioSfffl ESS? TCf* A 8°ed We for sodai- 

uo hide f ists starts from a suffiHf*ntiv imrWna 


Karl Marx: lhe calculus of revolution 

Ufe. Without the Institution of blood 
donation as Titmliss pointed out, no 
gill relationship with strangers. Wlth- 
ouf peace monuments, no peaceful- 
ness. Without decent and honourable 
classrooms, little decency or honour. 

The good life far socialists and their 
govern monte starts, as plain, blunt 
men and women insist it should, in the 
present and with the facts, It starts with 
a calendar of needs which will be met 
for all citizens. Such a calendar can be 
far more than a minimal welfare; may 

rn llhlinrfgnt dnn.i-l. tin.' * 


course they will be disputed, at times- 
bitterly; of course no calendar of needs 
can be final. Of course this and of 
course that. 

But what is certain Is that we daily 
hye a mechanism of allocation accord- 
ing to need, and it is known to be bnAal 
and inadequate. A good life for sodBl- 
uls starts from a sufficiently working 
definition of the common good, ana 
argues it as it goes. The ethical com- 
mitment is coterminous with the poli- 
tical commitment ( ,, confldBnce , ’ is ■ 
williams s word), and requires for its 
reahzat on institutions whfch give 
bodily Ufe to the values. If we do not 
have forms of life which thus carry the 
fruits of the spirit - love, joy, peace. 
iongsuBerine, gentleness, truth -then. 
85 -r “* c y will disappear, and 
socialism become stric tly unthinkable. 

The author Is reader In education at the 
. University of Bristol. 
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The success of such courses (and 
others in which problcnvbased project 
vmrk lakes thc place of sandwich 
macenvents) emphasizes their educa- 
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of workshop and short-coursc activity 
concerned with both training and tech- 
nology transfer. At the national level, 
institutions would need to develop 
comparably strong networks and train- 
ing activities for their major subjects of 
specialization. 

It would be important that the 
means to effective interaction which 
they are in a position to create should 
be shared with adjacent institutions in 
the first group. Indeed, thc emergence 
through such collaboration of strong 
institutional links and strong regional 
networks could assist in'advancing the 
concept of socio-technical communi- 
ties within the regions and so provide a 
major source of stimulus for economic 
and social development. 

Within this group of institutions 
staff: student ratios would need to 
reflect the substantial investment of 
staff time in building fruitful links with 
the outside world, including research, 
consultancy and the supervision of 
sandwich course students. The selec- 
tion of staff would need to take 
account of industrial and professional 
experience as well as academic qual- 
ifications. And it would be important 
to relate procedures for staff develop- 
ment, tenure and promotion to the 
ethos of the institutions. 

Major institutions discharging this 
important national and regional role of 
providing for higher education the 
most thoroughly developed set of 
interactions with industry, commerce 
and the professions, would need to be 
selected with reference to their capac- 
ity to function as effective regional 
centres and, wherever possible, tor an 
established ethos consistent with their 
role. They would be drawn primarily 
but not exclusively from the 
polytechnics and the technologically- 
orientated universities. 

Some or all of the polytechnics 
might remain within the local authority 
system, provided that they were 
"ranted charter status and given there- 
operational authority and thc 
^^■fcfikiS-cxcel fuilv in their role. It is 

IhZ !HSE gran i Institutions, most of 
ifo*? 0 ' eges ?. f higher education a 
relatively small number of monotech- 
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tions were made. Financial support for 
specific projects would be available 
from thc research councils for a!) 
institutions. 

The third clement of financial provi- 
sion would need to be related to the 
special circumstances of each institu- 
tion. These circumstances would, 
quite properly, vary substantially. It 
would be important that the judge- 
ment as to their nature and rationale 
should be a matter of public know- 
ledge, at least at the level of detail 
appropriate to an annual report on 
expenditure. 

A strategically planned system of 
higher education of the type which is 
being suggested would benefit greatly 
from a high degree of mobility both 
between institutions and between 
higher education and the world of 
affairs. The achievement of such 
mobility would be contingent on two 
further policy changes. First, it would 
be necessary to rethink and generalize 
the career structure and salary scales 
for higher education as a whole. 
Second, it would be appropriate to 
recognize that special achievement in 
research, consultancy and teaching 
should receive financial recognition 
beyond thc normal provisions of the 
career structure. 

Given acceptance of the arguments 
advanced for an integrated systeqi of 
higher education, it would be neces- 
sary for the UGC and the NAB to be 
merged. A reconstituted body would 
then deal with the detailed planning 
and management of the system oT 
higher education within an overall 
framework established by a broadly 
conceived strategic planning organiza- 
tion. 

Significant changes in role definition 
and structure within an integrated 
system of higher education would also 
make possible the more effective use 
of scarce resources and increased insti- 
tutional efficiency. In time, such 
changes would provide a firmer base 
from which to argue for increased 
invesJgjenMnmewn^h^ount^s 
"^TOnfomeetmg'iL 
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by M. L. Shattock 

. Fitness for Purpose: essays In higher 
education 
by Christopher Ball 
edited by Dorma Urwln 
SRHE & NFER-NELSON. £9.95 
ISBN 085059 15 X 

Some people regard Christopher Ball, 
for all that he presents an urbane and 
polished image! and that he is head of 
an Oxford college, as a dangerous 
man, And the evidence of this hook of 
essays is ihar they are righr. He is 
dangerous because, from a uniquely 
cross- binary position - Chairman of 
the National Advisory Body, member 
of the Council for National Academic 
Awards board and prominent figure in 
the counsels of Oxford, he is challenge 


An opportunity to review priorities 
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mg the orthodoxies which have gov- 
erned rhe structure of British higher 
education for the last twenty years 
since the Weaver/CrosJand revolt 
against the Robbins consensus. 

Fitness for Purpose comprises 19 
speeches on different occasions to 
educational audiences, ranging from a 
•university sermon to conference 
addresses and polytechnic gradual ion 
orations and one literary commentary. 
Taken individually they come over as 
intelligent, often sparkling, fours dc 
raison on higher education matters. 
Taken together they reveal a question- 
ing of the status quo. a constant (and 
consistent) advocacy of a series of 
sweeping (though not politically radic- 
al) solutions and n resolute optimism 
mat a new order, a new consensus, can 


reality, hut they have the considerable 
merit of providing a more positive 
approach rhan much else that is being 
written about higher education in 
Britain today. 

Behind this optimism, however, 
Ball has sharp points of criticism of the 
existing scene, some of them calcu- 
lated to raise the Wood press lire of 
many university colleagues. University 
courses are too specialized and too 
research orientated: such courses 
should be confined to a limited number 
of research universities. The universi- 
ties lack an adequate peer review 
system: the external examiner system 
is not sufficient ami should he sup- 
plemented by course reviews by teams * 
of peers either under the auspices of 'I 
rhe CNAA or of some kind of 
academic review body ns recom- 
mended by the Levcrhulme sludv. £ 
Planning the university system suffers n 

from an insufficiently discriminating . 
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he brought about lo reinterpret the 
objectives of higher eduemion, which 
represents u formidable challenge to 

flip tfiy liiifln>r i |. 

lUOSl Ot its niujui.iiire-ivsi giuuiui- 
The Ball analyst of out problem* ■ 
cannot easily be slotted Into a ttcog- 


er method of research fiindinu and from 
rs the existence of tenure: it also needs 
It integration with the planning of bielier 
education as a whole. 

9 Unfortunately the kinds of ucen- 
i sums on which rftese views were piro- 
i pounded did not permit detailed ex- 
amination of the pros .iikI cons of the 
arguments. loo often, therefore, they 
have a kind i»f c.x itirhrdni quality 
which provokes but dues not receive 
limner discussion. One of the tests 
however, of this kind of prmiouncc- 
inc n| is how often it turns into reulitv 
Whether or not his views can lie 
sustained in delink'd argument, or can 

of ih^u'n'lV ' V - c J rid V ,KX *' ,nil,, y iwinix 
J , k i ' 1 ! „ , 1°°^ uncoil nn i ml v as 

II they wdl become national policy 

™n -v r l!,S,,y ( 'oninutiev 

r.. , L r S scaTC,l . Sc,cc,ivilv ' pur- 
h ** <5ter *nin in ion will almost 

.hi. . i 

vbos* hqi so wlecwd, oncmlng m6» , 
suwtnMv oh veduccd fu ndjtvg and high- ' • 
cr staff-student ratios, might well be 
thought to justify some external 
Milidution. C'etminly if broader de- 
grees tire indeed wlmt ihu majority of 
students will need in the comma, year* 
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cannot easily be slotted into a itcoa- sumnwy an veaucca ni naing unq mg&-’ 
nizablc political pigeonhole, lie cr staff-student ratios, might well be 
quotes Disraeli approvingly "change is thought n» justify some external 

inevitable: in a progressive country Milidution. C'etminly if broader dc- 

change Is constant”, he favours u grecs arc indeed whnt thu majority of 
policy of identifying a limited number students will need in the coming years 
of research universities, he wants some external miihnriiy muy lie rc- 
grcntly to broaden access hi the cx- iiuired to push unnciMty icnchcTs Into 
pease, if necessary, of three -year the course adaptations which would be 

courses in the public sector and he nece unity. Tenure we know is under 

QTgues strongly for more integrated threat, integration of planning, may tie 

planning across the public anu uui* foreshadowed in the proposed review 

verslty sectors cither by nn overarching of the HOC. flius while university 

body or by the Department of liduca- figures may not like wnat Christopher 

tion and science. Ahovc all he wants Ball has to say they pet liups should 
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British higher education “to volunteer 
and create change", to break out of its 
dependence on higher authorities and 
to restate Us objectives and redefine its 
values. A central theme is that re- 
source constraints or a demography* 
led fall in student numbers should not 
. be allowed to dominate forward think- 
ing. Indeed he welcomes the demo- 
graphic decline as an opportunity to 
widen access in order to meet shortfalls 
in qualified manpower. Cuts, he says 
arc "a heaven-sent opportunity to 
review our priorities”. The nation will 
not, he thinks, dismantle a higher 
education system which fe truly re- 
sponsive to its needs. Some passages 
contain a certain relentless optimism, 
perhaps raoTe justified by the occasion 
oo which they were delivered than by 
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figures may not like what Christopher 
Ball has to nay they pethups should 



Facing 
a crisis 

. The World Crisis In Education i the 
view from the eighties J 
\ by Philip H. Coombs 
Oxford University Press, £8.95 
ISBN 019 503503 8 

In 1967 there was a conference of 1 
education ists and economists held at 
- WJUiamsburg, Virginia. The extended. 

S Philip 

Copmbs'sl?68 book. The World Crish J 
• 1 ■% Education: a systems analysis. Now 
. CoOmte reviews tjie international edu- • 

- L^nty Years on. But- 

• this book Is much iporethan a pfetabnaL* 
. appralsal of ihe.yatc of education:. 

Coombs.has .held key posilkwK liv the 
gvagenaes Which toSttFinteriiStiptirf 
ration &n^ a]td in education; bud 
gM. .crisis whlijh 
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recognize thnt what he advocates 
smarts all too often of being a possible 
scenario for the future. 

By contrast. Ball la silent on critic- 
isms of . the public sector. . But as 
chairman of NAB his function is hoth 
to produce change and administer 
reductions id recurrent grant and his 
criticisms must, therefore, be inferred 
from the kind of policies he advocates. 
Tw6 of his chapters are devoted to 
defining the principle on which NAB 
has based Its planning: it should be 
local and regional in emphasis rather 
than national; advanced further 
education and non-advanccd furth- 
er education must be seen as a seam- 
less coat; there should be a mixture of 
i course modes - pan-time, full-time 
I and sandwich, within each institution; 

which the international aid agencies 
are attempting to alleviate. 

That crisis, as identified in 1968, was 
brought about by a combination of 
influences. There was an increase in 
aspirations for education at the same 
time as there was a reduced capability 
or willingness to pay the price: In 
addition, economies were Unable to 
pbsmb the increasing numbers of qual- 
ified personnel produced by the educa- 
tion systems. Even those who were 
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absorb the increasi ng numbers of qtial- people add schools. Allot there points 

died personnel produced by the educa- are substantiated . through . the careful 

tion systems. Even those who were • and sparing uie of statistics, generally 
successful in education vfcre unable to Unesco figures. These statistics are 


teaching should conic fiisi, but ad- 
vanced study is necessary for all 
teachers in higher education; institu- 
tions must be cost-effective and re- 
sponsive to need; NAB decisions must 
be based on and should emphasize 
ouality. But the role he slakes out for 
the public sector is not at all what some 
polytechnics have in mind. He is 

S ed to "slipping the reins of 
tion"; he wants to sec applied 
research and advanced study but offers 
no encouragement for research on a . 
university basis, and be sees “the first 

and education for citizenship, which 
have generally meant that mbre is 
expected from educational institu- 
tions. He does not paint an entirely 
bleak picture. Certainly, there pie. 
more Illiterates in the world than in 
1968. and mdrt unemployed and more 
schools with poor facilities. But there 
. are also more literates, employed 
people and schools. All of there points 
are substantiated , through the careful 


responsibility of public sector institu- 
tions ins being) to provide access for 
the local and regional community . to 
improve access lie wants in see the 
.special rule nf some ii.stiliiliuiis 
charmed to the provision of two year 
full-time advanced Hi programmes 
and longer part-time equivalents link- 
ed to feeder routes from non-advanccd 
FE and to degree courses via credit 
transfer. A greater proportion of stu- 
dents should live at home and I be 

served bythclr local orreglnnal institu- 
tions. He is opposed lb removing 

company. With the World Bank and 
Unesco favouring nan-formal systems 
of education to meet expanding educa- 
. tional aspirations, Coombs’s personal 
view may well rive an insight Into the 
operations of International agencies. 
In two final chapters on International 
cooperation he permits his underlying 
optimism to come to the fore. 

There is, then, nothing really new In 
this book) It is an authoritative and 


comprehensive review of issues which 
have already received considerable 
attention. It is as interest Ingfar what it 
does not say 4a for what it does say. In 
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cured fa the fcptle£ or fifties; These 
themes, and; the associated issues, o! 
student, unrest,!. devaluation of qual- 
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be called "missS^sr JSS, 1 ? 
implication is the nccd ™ Bnts > 
nmp at the centre f0rmore P^. 

. l<» many the chief 


and tidy and would havecutninadvan- 
!y s “ VlT 1 present hut when he say s 
, • s y* | i , ni nf higher education . . . must 
>c dynamic. Far from being afrnid of 
‘fiS-IC 11 s,wn,, ‘l welcome ir is it dear 

?kl h ttm N ? hc t ‘ llv ‘ SJ, B es is more 
likclj than our present untidy, badly 

structured system, to he responsive to 
i. hange . 1 ie would answer tliut parts of 
> ir system nrc presently inert and 
linrespons'vc, and in that he would be 

n«i- 1 - ni1 on , u L, . cncf ' 1 of structural 
untidiness is that it can he resistant to 

rnanm.i j 

till HKlIO 

'Hie Ball essays are sinmiluliiiu lie- 
cause they foil e\ >iic to confront these 
issues. Unlike most writer* on 
film at it >n Ball is an avowedly literary 
in. i a and hi* prose style benefits iiu- 
iiH'.nnirubly. More significantly the 
fad that lie lx himself a pobey-roaker 
iuit continue* to practise n Ulreipllne 
distinct front that of cd^lop. tx- 
minds us how LtESFfd 

!h« taX" tfft 

concern for the system. Now we have 
become so entrenched that such ven- 
tures are rare. ( ‘lirislophei Bull, while 
he mav mu be entirely disinterested, is 
prepared to i.tise lus head above the 
iiaisiiH'i. speculate and advocate at 
the level ot high juiliCT and Irife - 

be co nyraiululcd far 
essays will 

aw '.y'llnci 

,hs new 

orthodoxy. ^ 

kTm) h of * 

be found in lW*J ^ crisis & 
There certainly Js a ^ erc are 
education at the rnom we U as 

raised political 

raised educatkma^ SSSvhrf wuch 
which have _ n °i three who 


:ured to D«h out the general picture 
'rather than to prove points of detail, 
'j. Cbonjba : presents the failures of 


'* ' th '- * ''are ' 
reexamined, vrith'chaptefs pn gr0w^ ; 
! -fog edtitatfonri the' finairaat 

: squdeie. and education arid. -employ w 
j- roem.^Cpomba also deala wlth chtmfr 
■'r- : H ifterecy, : technology 


terns have proved difficult to modify ^ 
incapable of satisfying the aspirations 
of tim ..majority, Of people ■ and unit 
Costs mto risen inexorably. For these 
: reasons Coombs places more faith in 
; non-ionnal systems 6f education than 
' : on' forinat • systems. He is in good 


attention. It is as interesting tar wnat ir 
does not say & for what it does say. In 
Coombs's crisis there are clearly de- 
fined and implicitly understood 
"needs”. Ip spite of good intentions, 
educational systems show ■ a remark- 
able degree of inertia,, Apart fronV.an 
all too brief chapter on language and 
cultitre , there is no indication of con- 
flict over .the direction that education 
should take. The jdea that there may 
b? 'entrenched interest groups which 
want to inaiittain thejir political and 
social position by maintaining tradi- 
tional educational institutions Is hot I; 


retain it. Whether this nas or the . 
ed out at the school *0 

national fevcl cduw ion n ^ 
important; it acts as the ga ln ^ 
political and economic : power ^ , 
imcmational arena Jf j ^ «het« 

BWSSKSstf! ; 

'MSSBgSssfi 

does not gb* ^ ^ssj space. r 
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Pavtd Turner ^ 

Qdti(ii\im4r Is lecturer l ? c0 W%£ f- 
education. at’ the University of T° n 
- Institute of Education. I 
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BOOKS I 

Pieces of 
the jigsaw ; 

Wittgenstein , 

by A. J. Ayer , 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson , £1 4 .95 
ISBN 0297786121 

One realizes with a sense of surprise 
that Wittgenstein must count as one of 
the most prolific of 20th-century philo- 
sophers. Although he published only 
one book and one article in his life- 
time, his posthumous list of books 
approaches twenty. It is the aim of 
A J Ayer’s Wittgenstein to provide a 
auide through this considerable body 
of work. The treatment is broadly 
chronological, eight of the ten chapters 
being devoted principally to a single 
Wlttgenstelnian text. , 

Ayer tells us that his aim is to give an 
account of the development of Witt- 
genstein's thought in a way which will 
be intelligible to those who have had 
little or no prior acquaintance with 
philosophy. He is aiming at a more lay 
audience than that catered for by the 
well-known introductions to Wittgen- 
stein by David Pears and by Anthony 
Kenny. But it is difficult to believe that 
he has succeeded in this aim, for at 
least three reasons. In the first place, 

Ayer introduces without explanation a 

number of technical terms which will 
be more or less baffling to a lay read- 
I er. The man on the dapham omnibus, 

1 even if he is tempted to read about 
Wittgenstein , is unlikely to bring to his 
reading a knowledge of the meaning or 
logical form, mentalism, egocentric 
predicament, sense datum, solipsism 
and grammar (this last in the technical 
sense of logical grammar), as Ayer's 
text requires of nira. 

Secondly, some parts of Ayer's 
‘■MSfcLtoyvi will be simply unintelligible 

easily summarized". This is true only 
- . in the sense m which, say, the theory of 
general relativity can be very easily 
j summarized. Ayer's summary, con- 
1 ele 8 ant “a accurate though it is, 
j will 1m intelligible only to those who 


gensteinian manner. What is a more 
serious shortcoming for die general 
reader is that there is no explanation of 
why Wittgenstein’s influence should 
have extended so far beyond profes- 
sional philosophers. It may be that this 
influence is based on a thorough 
misunderstanding of what Wittgen- 
stein said. But if so. that fact in itself 
would be worthy of comment and 
examination. 

Nor can it be said, as the blurb 
foolishly claims, that the book is 
“essential reading" for anyone wishing 
to understand Wittgenstein. That is 
neither its aim nor its achievement. 
The merit that Ayer’s book does have, 
and it is a major one, is his refusal to be 
impressed by mere style or by the cult 
status which Wittgenstein has 
achieved. He rightly insists throughout 
on the need for supporting argument. 
This comes out particularly clearly in 
his discussion of Wittgenstein's attack 
on Frazer's The Golden Boiigh, where 
he exposes the implausibility of Witt- 
genstein’s non-cognitivist interpreta- 
tion of religious and magical utter- 
ances. 

For those, then, who want to know 
the shape of the individual pieces of 
the Wittgensteinian jigsaw, and who 
already have some knowledge of phi- 
losophy, Ayer’s book will be a useful 
guide. But those who want to know 
what the jigsaw as a whole depicts 
would still do better to rely on older 
introductory texts. 


Nicholas Everitt 

Nicholas Everitt is lecturer in philoso- 
phy at the University of East Anglia. 


Defence of 1 
liberalism 

AMatter of Principle 
by Ronald Dworkin 
Harvard University Press, £19.95 
ISBN 0674 554604 

The contribution of Ronald Dworkin 
to jurisprudential debate is well 
known. At the centre of Dworkin’s 
.thesis is the view that the nature of law 
cannot fully be understood unless it is 
examined in the context of _ more 
general issues of political morality. In 
this latest collection of essays, Dwor- 
kin not only discusses jurisprudential 
issues stricto sensus but also provides 
the reader with examples of how 
Dworkinian analysis can provide 
answers to some of the difficult ques- 
tions which are currently perplexing 
western democracies. 

The range is wide. Can affirmative 
action programmes in relation to racial 
discrimination be justified? Should the 
state subsidize the arts? Has a person a 
right to pornography? To all of these 

3 nest ions, Dworkin finds solutions by 
istinguishing between a citizens 
rights - a matter of principle - which 
must be protected even when on an 
utilitarian calculus this results in a 
deterioration in the general wellbeing 
of society, from issues of policy when 
the majority's view should generally 
prevail. At a time when liberal values 
■ are under attack both from the Marust 
left and the neoconscrvative right, this 


book is a refreshing -and convincing- 
defence of liberal thought. 

In the first essay, ‘Political Judges 
and the Rule of Law”, Dworkin states 
his theory of judicial reasoning, con- 
centrating on the interpretation of 
legislation. Crucial to the argument ;s 
that enshrined in the concept of law is 
the legal protection of the individual's 
moral rights. These rights - most 
importantly, the right of every citizen 
to equal treatment from the state -ran 
•'trump" legislation which embodies 
the majority’s will. Where rights clash, 


United Slates of America, where the 
individual’s rights are protected under 
the constitution. It Is less so in the 
United Kingdon where there is no 
written constitution, but precisely be- 
cause of this lack of protection, Dwor- 
kin’s arguments are perhaps even 
more important. For a superb example 
of how Dworkin’s theory works in 
practice, the reader should turn to the 
sixteenth essay, “How to Read the 
Civil Rights Act”, where recent Sup- 
reme Court decisions on the Legality of 
reverse discrimination are analysed. 

Two papers are pErticularlyoul- 
standing. In the third essay, “Princi- 
ple, Policy, Procedure", Dworkin con- 
siders the justification of procedural 
and evidential rules which serve to 
protect a citizen from wrongful convic- 
tion. While recognizing the moral 
harm anting if an accused is mistaken- 
ly convicted, Dworkin maintains that 
the cost of preventing this occurrence 
does not rive a citizen the righl to the 
best possible procedure but only that 
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anriSriSro^ atld f J ^ t f Jle<1 comments on 
SJ“ S™* 018 °f Wittgenstein's views, 
out there is no sense of where or why 
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a private language is possible. 

i E? 18 ^9 8 certain oddity in the 
W chapter, headed “Wittgenstein's 
Influence". What Ayer does is to 
nf PP.y a faif ly detailed consideration 
or Wittgenstein’s relations with a num- 
Rn r °i P^r philosophers,. such as 
?y |e *. Wisdom, Austin, and 
me logical positivists. What Ayer says 
b interesting, but his selection bf 
material « surprisingly narrow. There 
“ention here of Norman Mal- 
p_ ™* example, or of writers like 
Wuich or D. Z. PhilUps who 
JSLttjf been substantially influ- 
b y Wittgenstein. Nor dbes Ayer 
.that there is a flourishing 
(called Philosophical Inves - 
°. ne °f Wittgenstein’s 
™ bo °ks) ^Wch is explicitly con- 
cerned with philosophizing in a Witt- 


Recent Philosophers: a supplement to 
A Hundred Years of Philosophy 
by John Pasmore * 

Duckworth, £12.50 
ISBN 0 7156 1896 2 


John Passmore has already provided 
one up-dated version of his original A 
Hundred Years of Philosophy. He has 
now added a further supplement to 
take the story from about 1966 up to 
the present. 

In five sections he deals with some 
central background ideas from linguis- 
tics which nave been Influential In 
recent philosophy, and with some of 
the philosophical developments built 
upon these ideas. His concern is pri- 
marily with epistemology and 
metaphysics, though in the introduc- 
tion fie does mention some of the new 
directions in “applied" moral philoso- 
phy which have taken place during his 
period. 

He begins with a surprising excur- 
sion into Saussure's linguistics ap a 
background to a discussion of some 
recent post-existentialist continental . 
thinkers such as Fbucault and Derrida. 


What is suiprising here Is not the 
lineage of tfiese recent structuralist 
and post-structuralist ideas, but the 
decisions to include these thinkers and 
to depart so far from his chosen 
historical period. Indeed Passmore is 
somewhat ambiguous about his appeal 
to these continental thinkers. There is 
some interplay between them and the 
Anglo-American analytic philo- 
sophers, for example in the debate 
between Derrida and Searle. But Pass- 
more is markedly less enthusiastic 
about the continentals and It might be 
wondered why he included them at all. 

He then turns to the linguistic back- 
ground to analytic philosophy in the 
work of Chomsky and begins to chart 
the main story from that influence 
through new developments in logic 
and formal semantics to still more 


philosophers of language such as 
Donald Davidson and Michael Dura- 
mett, and other more general philo- 
sophers such as Nelson Goodman, 
Hilary Putnam, Daniel C. Dennett and 
Richard Rorty, Lurking behind many 
of tbeso ideas is the work of W. V. O, 
Quine, though he officially figures in 
an earlier version of Passmore’s book 
and is not examined in detail here. 

Hie story Passmore relates has a 
dear unity. It unfolds about the lin- 
guistic Influences, the development of 


D h W f 0 ™ 81 techniques and their ajv 
■ pucation to natural language, the 
j wder philosophical implications of 
I these, and finally a return via Rorty's 
defection from analytic to continental 
phiiosophy to that alternative tradi- 
tion. The central themes are those of 
Montague grammar, possible worlds 
semantics, Davidson’s truth-con- 
ditional semantics, Dummett’s ex- 
ploration of realism and anti-realism, 
and Putnam's and Dennett’s philoso- 
phy of mind. Passmore notes how the 
story moves from non-philosophic in- 
fluences through highly technical logic 
. to , apparently ancient 
metaphysical issue of realism versus 
anti-realism. 

Passmore is modest and cautious in 
his own view of this summary. He 
acknowledges, quite correctly, the im- 
mense difficulty of explaining the tech- 
nical developments, and of dealing 
adequately with all the philosophic^ 
ideas. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that he has identified, within the 
limits of a short book, the main lines of 
development during the period. Nor is 
th «ej*ny doubt that he offers a 
readable and generally accurate de- 
scription of those leading Ideas. It is 
often said that these ideas deserve to 
be explained to a wider public, and 
j*asBmores discussion begins to do 
this. Someone quite, unfamiliar with 
these developments would find the 
text very hard going, but might bo 


i he procedural rules which arc in fact 
followed should have taken account of 
the moral harm which is suffered from 
wrongful conviction. Thus, for exam- 
ple, Inc rule that before conviction a 
jury must be satisfied "beyond reason- 
able doubt" or-in Scots law- the need 
for corroboration, can be justified. 
However, when the issue is one of 
policy - for instance a planning inquiry 
- the citizen will not suffer moral harm 
if the wrong decision is made and thus 
a less stringent procedure is justifiable. 

On the question of civil disobedi- 
ence, Dworkin in his fourth essay, 
"Civil Disobedience and Nuclear Pro- 
test” , distinguishes three situations. 
First, integrity-based, where the 
citizen out of conscience refuses to act; 
for example, not informing the author- 
ities of the whereabouts of an escaped 
slave. Second, justice-based, when the* 
citizen objects to laws which infringe 
the rights of minority groups. Here the 
protest can be positive; for example, a 
gay rights sit in. In both situations, 
while not denying that the law can be 
enforced, Dworkin considers that 
since the protest is about the infringe- 
ment of legally protected rights, the 
state may think twice before^ prosecut- 
ing protestors. Third, policy-based, 
where there is no infringement of legal 
rights and the decision - as in the case 
of nuclear weapons- has been reached 
through the democratic process. Here 
the case for civil disobedience, Dwor- 
kin argues, is less strong and the effect 
of the protest may well prove counter- 
productive. 

; A difficulty for the British lawyer in 
the second situation is that in the 
; United Kingdom minority groups do 
not have entrenched fundamental 
■ rights. Thus, for example, those who 

i supported reform of the law relating to 
homosexual offences, could not argue 
that the legal rights of male homosex- 
uals to equal treatment with heterosex- 
uals had been infringed. Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to note that even before 
the law was reformed in Scotland, the 
Lord Advocate had issued instructions 
that no prosecutions should be brought 
where an offence had been committed 
by two consenting adults in private. 

This book deserves a wide audience. 
Students of the humanities will enjoy 
Dworkin’s use of literaty criticism as 

jjMuujitlnfiif H pf irnnjj intnmmuuiBflW 

devastating critique of the philosophy 
underlying the current trend tovvaids 
an economic analysis of law. Political 
scientists will find much food for 
thought in DwoTkin’s attempt to de- 
fine liberalism. In short, this is an 
excellent set of essays, making accessi- 
b e important papers first published in 
cuverse places, ranging from the Pro- 


published by Harper & Row at £12.95. * *** e, ^ on of which has just been 


ceedings of ihe British Academy to the 
New York Review bf Books. The 
traditional jurist will, of course, not be 
disappointed and in the introduction, 
Professor Dworkin promises m a new 
book on legal theory. If the new work 
achieves the clarity and power of the 
present essays, it will be a book worth 
wafting for. 

J. M. Thomson 

J. M. Thomson is professor of lew at 
Ihe University of Strathclyde. 

stimulated to read some of the original 
matenalusefrilly listed indie extensive 
already familiar with the 
material wall also find the references of 
great value, and will find the discussion 
sensible and balanced. 

1\vo minor anxieties might, how- 
ever, be mentioned. As the story 

S sses the early references to 
sntal structuralism seem less 
ana less apposite. If they were made 
primarily for the purpose of highlight- 
ing Rorty’s criticisms of analrtlc phi- 
losophy at the end of the book, then 
tte motive for including them is weak. 
For if IS at least aiiRBrinnuM. 


nik . . e. L .T . w IHHWnBI 

watch fits so badly into the account 
Some readers might complain (hat 
Passmore confines himself too much to 
reporting and spends too little time In 
assessing or criticizing his subjects. To 
“JP* ax * ent such a criticism is unfair. 
Witiun the space limits no such adequ- 
ate discussion could be provided? It 
might have been useful to have Pass- 
morc s comments on the progress he 
outlines from the technical dcvelop- 
ments to the metaphysical issues but he 
gives little due as to the value of such a 
transition. 

Graham Bi rd 

Graham Bird is professor of philoso- 
phy at the Univffslty of Manchester. 
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English Fiction of the Victorian Period 
1830-1890 

by Michael Wheeler |HR|3Eji|£ 

Longman, £14. 95 and £5. 95 BHIWli/ 

ISBN Q 582 49236 X and 49235 i 

The Victorian Age was not only the 
hlstS? nF Ut p a S r l b r *. rea,cst >n the 

^ n * l “ h fici,on -" M|ch »=i HRk 

♦IKES pe ? m £ semen « indicates II 1. I , 

SSiSi 1 • ed in vvr iting this 

=! mrod lon . It was a B a 
novels' ^In £ rod r™ of formidable 

"So Md .is, 0 f v , cry year beiwcen 

V and IS9 °- at least two famous . 

«ra r mn£ f ^, t,0 {» a P p e a rcd. In 1 859, for 

sample , The Woman in White, A Tale is ' : 

°XJ W ? Q'‘ es - Adam Bede and The Kw/X ■ - 

Rlc hard Feverel were pub- Jv 
Sf be h d ’ among others; in i860, came f '■ ' /.• ?Jt 

Th* S/ nni , n / Great Expectations, f : 

amt F °? ^ e / ios5 ' Evan Harrington I ' /• f \ ^ 

and Framley Parsonage. The literarv I . 

Sr-an has also to take account of I .Si 
the publication over the past thirty i - ' '®'s^S 
flnWK ° f ntJ ^ er ? us important edition^ / v 

b,st0rlca * and critica I [ 

stuaies, which have revealed much k (Mri i a H 

Haro,d p,n - 



r To adapt 
a cliche 

Pinter: the player’s playwright 
by David T. Thompson 
Macmillan, £22.50 
ISBN 0333 36933 5 

"“dy or Pinter is one 
mat puls the emphasis on Pinter as 
nctor-t umed-dramat ist , but without 
capitulating to the attack which Nige 
£f n ? S *□ 1970 that Pinter pllys 

himself actually sympathizes with 
uenniss point of view is disarmingly 
admitted, but the burden of Thomp- 
son s argument is that all this adds up 

vreakness derabIe Strength rHlher than a 

Pinter s plays are seen as offering a 
unique synthesis of various forms of 
postwar theatre, both “classical" and 
Tl 165 ® include Greek and 
Shakespearian drama, which Pinter 
acted in as a member of the touring 

nSSw fr b > \ new McMaster and 
Donald Wolfit m the early 1950s; the 
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in which Pinter also took partT^ 

a - ctor dur| ng the late 1950s- 
Md the variety acts and radio comedv 
shows of comedians such as Tommy 
Tnnder, Max Miller and Tony Han- 

hm wh” Ut' ch T ,nter did not perform 
this S !? Joycd and admired. At 

under 8 thl hK C ¥ eer Pinter worked 

5S>- CSffi* excelled 

[JJ ei ™ ,I0na ! ®nd sinister parts, finding 
?L a ?. nv ^ atl0naI nature of the “wej? 
bSer rath « ‘hen a 


anything c j se bm im “ dn N 

b i ? h o c frs bfe, ° sta «>«^ 

™'« become, 


rr . Wl ,ssues and pressures 

oHhc nV™h ProdUC,i0 ” and 

Having assimilated this body of 
creative and critical work. Dr Wheeler 
hus written a clear, comprehensive 

pwiIT/i nrfa " a i ,V r s of Victorian fiction 
intended mainly for students in hiclier 
education. In his introduction, he 
surveys some of the liiemry conditions 
and expectations of the time, inciudine 
serialization, the constitution of the 
reading public, the tensions between 
realism and romance and those be- 
S C "I!!! cr,il - in,,lcnt und instruction. 

work ol major novelists. High Victo- 
rian fiction (1860-75), for instance, is 
' set In its context of a more sceptical 
. awareness of “Victorian values" and is 
seen to comprise sensational, historic- 
al. school, religious and fantastic 
novels as well as Dickens’s Iasi books 

\ bmp! iL. n.il T 11 A 
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standard repertory productions of 
plaj^by wnters like Agatha Christie, 
Hugh Hastings and John Van Druten, 


Our 

mutual 

friend 

Money and Flcllon: literary realism In 

toMreVenwat’.- ' 


"There’s no doubt hut money is to the 
fore now,” a character in W. D. 
Howcllt’s The Rise of Silos Up ham 
0885) observes. M li is the romance, 
foe poc'ry, of our age. It's the thing 
that chiefly strikes the imagination. 
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of the workaday rep". The four-w a K pfi of the siiUp^ repreSentntiv « U? I 
room of the typicAl prasceniunTarS? ateH in pS , b e ^. ancan menace S?’ 1 
play, the strong, often stagey C r iecimS^ 8 thefltr i by de 5jE b 

tains", the deliterate use of realistic of fatuity andthr Hl to thc pife 

E and. above all, the flat clich? which fhm .v. throu 8 h a verbal ^ 1 
8ge r j, and hi g h,y speakuhlc e*prmiH nffi arBntly er ^K ' 

rnyinms of his naturafistic dialogue are and actress^’ t !? SF0P® fortoj 
the resources with which he was famiJ- diituitSuf del,ver a S 

lar as an actor. But the result is not n The hliPmo^™ 0 / 106 -. “ 

mere pastiche. These materials are ai uhiguit v . The n in» . tbis ( hear» k 
transformed, and their expected Pretation, bm also pr ° m Pf fotef 
accompaniments, the implications of be at all precise a ho uf t ? at «tean ,“ l 
he well-tried formulas, are denied as varrety of “n 1CHI C«& 

S^ m «i rforrais . underininedfrom ^ ad l ? to The Sl Wcbfta vebto 

within. What promises certainty be- Caretaker and The SX Qy ^arty. -n. 
comes riddled with uncertainly, and, d ,e uncertainty^ wha5f W *’° 0w# i and 
in Pinter s , own words, “below the them on the prj nt T h a read^p nf 

ZiEn*' en,Isthethingknownand 5i c,tcs - A 

unspoken . Thompson from an ^ll! .Quoted Si 

Thompson reinforces this point with al cas ‘ of The HnJX? T ! n the origin 
a quotation from Vie Homecoming. “““ not »^- ■ 

I mean there are lots of things 
which lick in the night, don't you 


M Wd as urcsens s rasi DOOKS (he noclrv. of our an li'n ih« thin. 
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self-sufficient part of the book but h "to 


self-suf ficieqt ' part of the book but is 
discussed [ n three separate phases, 
related to early, mid-century and high 
Victorian fiction. 

J^Whecier’B criticai approach Is 
traditional and uncontioveniak he 
not radically "re-read" the novels 
m the light of .recent linguistic, struc- 
turalist and political theories. But he 
makes a number of. points that his 


7 .7 &■ -“ v hui-vhhuiy WTllOrS 

(novelists especially) can be said to 

wSEr ,h ? n pe ’ ni ’ u al 1 obse »i on of Bc,la 

Dkkens s Our Mutual 
FHffl* ‘The whole life I place before 
myself is money, money, money, and 
what money can make of life.’? ' 
Bella has to mature from the first to 
the second part of her confession, and 
she can achieve that only by renounc- 

ins mnniw fnr ln.» n* 


Marxism is Wulter Benjamin’s aphor- 

! C , s y e; tflt ‘ emphasis placed on 
dmlcctical thinking"; „„d ? h( . 

mmniion to keep for literary criticism a 

theoretical historical base, which ii is 
assumed only Marxism can 2i“ 
Hil* uncertainly ,.f his thc.ircii.-iii 
Mu i icc is revealed in the mid stale,, cut 
I do accept much of ,he MjKJ 
*-nimue of rtUHMlism. esjieeiallv .is i, 
Jipplres the |W, ce.iiury/ Y is 
ii n,, ‘ **?. 1 « bclicxe that 
di sp lacement of tpUl by paper money 

W.i T W i rffi Upft ^ estate ns 
^ I “WlltottlUlWBBWr. 
aal value, nud then pursurx the imper- 
sonality of paper money through IVili- 
centuiy European fiction. On the wuv 
there are digreuive accuunli of the 
writer as labourer, industrialism, ami 
financial bctomi and collapses, hut 
gey cannot disguise the reeling Hint 
y ct ™" al heart a literary critic 
longing to hurl away historical rev 
trohit and play with Hie texts. 

,™ IS ho docs with a verve that can 

KtS? SIP 8 Rentt,, \° dpHlhl in 

literature and a sure Inst nn fur 

appropriate detail. He opens wlHii 

BStBisg£i 

great deal of trouble to turn* stolen 


. which tick m the n ight, don’t you ™te to i^^^SSS 

d ! r4 ' c . ,io f n; ° r .another,^ 5 „ 8 c ,n 

bHI of exchange into gold only to find JttSSi 

thnt he has no pockets to keep 11 in. Mis been cut adrift r d,n6s whic h have 
first purchase, therefore, has to In- anchorage Inyarinhi? 01 " ,hclr “surf 
pair of breeches:”! Was but .i Hoy, 'Us puzzled nnS CrCut J c , s a kll, d of 
true, hut I thought myself a Man now 1 typical Pinter ^nin. j au dience. The 

ha. got a I ockct to pul my 11101117 i» • " «ussurun tc is °. n ® «n which 

7 .iking a hint from Marx 's theory of n strung finale 2 Hnd dcn,cd . and 
the alchemical quality of money. Vcr- the dlspbrsnl rnt r, ST* 1 ,0 Und erlinc 
converts Jack’s ’manic pocket" of mem,ing iSere,^ ^ 
id*' n bank where the gold is fuithcr NcvcrthdM that surh 1 ^ 2? h « p ' a X- 
tr/msfonneti by profitable investment. achieved throiigh^he oxnfn f ffcct , 1S 

•Sll]l|l.-ir ,- rt Tlrr.Mi’.mju. c ,i, S oitall ° n ■ 

verted si 1 that the Milking niinets in the uu wlucii luseuiblcs ilic^Tiam.m, 
/**lu s (terminal become a tuirodic 

repicKnluitonof the leisured rich: aad_ . . Pjnl pr** bnh 

maiK-rccptivc analysis of The Wtnisnf' m K» aureiwiMWpMfc^ 
i/ir Hove James's famous o|H*ning actors awareness 01 
I *.1 1 up. in ph ix rewritten (using words iwssih'l'lics .whwh exist 

l»kr 1. m>in JumcM i,. p„nc ihul i„mn ^cm.nply n ; «l “pruvi na.l 
nniklnT l.n.iltlv have willlril lliir lake 11 " h “ , “'iSSS 
iwra,. ji. 1 i hiii if,, I mile .lie line one «hMi pyl. Ital qmrencyJnMmo^lon 

though he coiisunt "renting for cp,g- ? J dlrcc y to a i a fh - of a 

“9 , : ^Mhompson’s bool; is a 


■Siijijbr 


-f\ t I rr.-.i i 1 . in [hi. ,n ,| a 


I«r mnr JulllCS S laillOIIS 0|H'mng 

p.irugiiiph i« rcwiilleii (using words 
taken from James) to piovc that Janies 


,m»s ii m'lii james j in jnos c i imi jhiiics 

sxiuliln’t iHssxibly have written the fake 
paragi.mil but did write die (me one 
IF* ufl giHui fun: elegantly written, 

.ii.i r.um maim 


Fox and 
hedgehog 


“ uuuiuci □(.points mat ms r — , J. ? u * icouunc- — 

readen . can . profitably ponder. SSkSH ^ ° nce thc lc sson w , - 

ObsBrvtag the evasiveness of Thack- she Is rewarded with an hpfl fTDnrvr* 

erey and Dickens in their presentation S[.fu mo " e X she would ear |i er have tlvUHvQOS 

of adult sexuality in Henry Esmond XL d h «?° ,f V, What is difficult for B VUV g 

fhd David Copperfield, he suggests ■“fr to is not — r— — — 

that Thackeray '‘seems to be awareof change of heart but Dickens's T* 1 * • Part y* critic*! counter- 

the feet that he is on difficult ground. W 1 * 01 approval. /'How pleasant It is inU rpreUfioM of Shakespearian 

whereas Dickens does not". Ho notes S money heigh hoi" A. H. drama 

that a leading of Silas Marner can help vi?XS!ai!! n ff < i! 1 ° f h» fellow : by Harriet Hawkins 

m appreciate George Eliot’s tackling ■£^2“?; t tot&Uy Oxford DnivewltyTrtto £iS on 

Egoist, he thinks, is reminiscent of The 11 has also often been noted that P* m par ^ Unduf tin 

Ave of the Lock. Such comments, 14 n pt simply a recurrent theme whi S b altack on the reductivene 

though not startUngly original, are ^ fi^lon, but a Wmativc element In ro Qd eni Shakespeare criUdsm we 
perceptive and appropriateln a wide- 2* e doctrine of literary realism as it Md ? ul of a meditation on Pb 
ranging introductory study, which develops from the early 18th century: J^ws ateut drama. The conned 

should be critically alive but not tlis- roe growth of industrial capitalism and t* 1 *®®*! the subjects are mad*' 
trectmgly so. the materialism of the realistic novel ! ?? rao The dlsparasemei 


Henry James will appear in another 
vplume in this Longman series (Amer- 
ican Fiction I86S-I940), so is omitted 
from Dr Wheeler's bok. As he real- 
izes, this Is regrettable. It means that 
"The Art of Fiction,” an essay so close 
to the subject of this book, is only 
glanced at. 

Helpful features of the book are a 
chronological table of publications aind 


-iSE* «E saffSSISK 

rammailc iichUk-vv miktx wrong loti »'ic result remi i j s fl 

often: a bit l.a. clcvct for much «f the J wmribulLToih? justification, 

Sty" V “mil el ucidation* of thnt mystery. 

Peter Keating R, P. Draper f -- 

ShAcspcarian challenge. Harriet ly to he South 1 be/ora 

HS*** makes much use. of the f ba ^ csp “L c c b - nln | everything he 

hedgehog/fox opposition. Cnlics and them, undermining 

dirertors are the nedgehogv who know assmru- itic j sm ^pe with the 

one thing. Remonwtessly they try to S^tuniYnicralav of afnnnalion and 
?h L B hedgehog out of the Mrpelual i IT y ^pujsion In a 

Shakespearian fox who knows so denial, syrapa y c p tic 5 Sffl that 

many ihincs. Shakespearian play/ ^ ^dieting 

. SS£S- 

■&aatsattsJSi f*SS^ 

Si? wt ‘jpennew of interpretation she the yarying tide and rotting ^ 
d^Sii u ^?,_P?®W | ess of the “onfbc other hand 


R. P. Draper 


slnictionists have such a hard tinwvrith 
Shakespeare is that as they plod weari- 
ly to the South Pole they find 
Shakespeare has got to J*fig 
them, undermining everything 

«... pnririem CO DC with the 


g.ujiLbu ni. 

Helpful features of the book are a 
chronological table of publications aind 
historical and cultural events, classi- 
fied book-lists and full biographical 
and bibliographical information on the 
novelists. 

Donald Hawes 

Dr Hawes is head of thg department of 
language and literature at the 
Polytechnic of North London. 


reted in q large number of ™^jf, a !L c ? ero b ? Jhe EDot/Uavli 
waw , both straightforward ' tb S demonstration 0 f (h e moral 

5C t- John Vernon’sconcemto feg?W» ' “* «* character? 
a link between “the novel’s ■' Desdemona ‘by 1 shocked 
represent reality and paper academics, and tflo dcbonlt- 

claim to represent things ^ls 5*.™ Shakespeare by dirfectors Ip the 
efore, unfamiliar or surpris- ^ sectn to Ha^ 

c ofthf novels discussed in *S* derivB^frpn, the neo- 

nd Fiction --Glaring's Eve’s * S tradition of defining Plato by 
md Kn«l Sfb5^T5«»? W 


I "“,WB iwsiuicn UJ lllb 

H a J?» wJWi continually defy every 
ringle intenj/etative effort to reduce 
& raultipLIdty t<5 the critic's or 
. dirretor’s ruling passion. 

Inskliv .t M . tb « atfthor 


ffort to reduce 
the critic's or- 


, ^ .algo uuiuucr Ol 

Afferent ways, both straightforward 
and m^ct John Vernon’s concern to 
establish a link between “the novel’s 
claim to represent reality and paper 
moneys claim to represent things** Is 
not, therefore, unfamiliar or surpris- 
uib. Some of the novels discussed in 
Money and Fiction --Curing's Eve’s 
Ransom and Knut Hamsun's Hunger, 
for example - are adventurously 
chosen, though the novelists most 
centrally here are those one might 
enpect to find in such a context — 
Defoe, Austen, Dickens, Trollope, 


S *- .Mwiiauiy (as me autnor 
an inconclusive book. It is 

rffiS S th i W holo 8 icfll Md 

°* being more con- 
* 10 demand that Plato’s slric- 

g^do not ronUma t0 ^ shirked or ’ 


nuau.u, L/lkftCIU, 1 I U HO DC. Tfc *' . , ” r’ ■ % 

Balzac, Dostoevsky, Zola, Glssing, righ i’ “9 Harriet 

James. 6 kins, Shakespearian drama is i 

a nr) (mia UhIrU.. i t 


aemslng Shakespeare. TherefS not thd lw- ■ WT V <deo- 

Hfisgs^sssis^ -SnaSSsS®*' 

ri 8t>T“X> Harri.t H.w- 


Can any criticism cope with the 
perpetual interplay °f affinualio 
SnEl. syrapa Ay and repute® | Jt 

signals would, sjvs 

the "vagabond flag upon the « . 

but our narratives cannotconvey 

complexity of tb ® e ^ n not j think, 

Harriet Hawkins ,a n0 ;’ j.idan, 
wholly a defeatist about f helon^ 
ihmigh she beUeves mo* t ijlSj! 
IS ,hf world of 

suppose, more for recogHliJ, c ^ 
explanations; she doesn it «c ^ 

told what plays ^ an ;A!Se error* 
book is taken up with rebuttwg 

and asking quMlIons^BuJ 1 ^ ^ m 
lerbook" Is a very positive toom« 
the subversive and untamable ®" ^ 
of Shakespeare. This 
subtle contribution to tb ® H n _ d . e ?jivdf 
ing of Shakespeare, as wej \» ■ JJJ 
and amusing account of current s 
pretatlve fashions. 


Vernon describes his approach as 
not Marxist, but influencecfby Marxist 


7>, — -H—Hiw uttuua 

and incalculably disturbin 
what way it Is a tree picture t 


not Marxist, but influenced by Marxist question that miwt mnrim.Ancre TI 

thiol Ing. Wha. ho Stems to admire Ip ?S!° BuTV wL“”feX^ of 


thorus;jr.s nnggy : «../& of mv**. 
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A force 
for peace 

Earl David of Huntingdon, 1 152-1219: 
a study in Anglo -Scottish history 
by K. J. Stringer 
Edinburgh University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 085224486 X 

the union of 1603 brought together 
the crowns of England and Scotland, 
two nations who had been enemies for 
three hundred years, and the memory 
of these hostilities has persisted to the 
present. It is hard for us now to 
conceive a time when this national 
confrontation did not yet exist. Never- 
theless, as Dr Stringer points out, the 
12th and 13th centuries were a time of 


l- i. m Lauaeraaic, 

l S2 l 213f5 Bra and . Westmoreland; and 

f fr^!n now "’ir ovel in Hawick . a nd 

■mS S ?ti Cary in Somerset. Figures are 

hSKSh? to - ca ! culate > but at least 

S, th! n!? BJOr fordships in Scotland 
An»Efc 13tb . cantu 7 were held by 
I °‘ s “ ttl ?h fomihes and perhaps a 
f . El I. g ^ sh bar °mes. These lords 
had . to reconcile their loyalty 
fo?™, kings, but such conflicts were a 
normal part of feudal politics, and 
inere is no evidence, before the age of 
tbat there was real 
,,. Dr Stnnger argues that 
nese fanull« were a powerful force 
^LP eace - fodeed it looks from his 
®«»unt as though things were moving 

InlSf'Tr a ™ r and moil 
"Jjmed I feudal society which in time 

Mght have brought about a natural 
union which would have changed the 
fogre of h®* countries. 

went wrong? The obvious 
answer Is the Wars of Independence; 
and it would have been beyond Dr 

forth? f |k br, o f lo P rabc that problem 
® Scots have always blamed 
lf bUt thBt {S D °t 8 g 00 d 

JS2P-* n, S ,w ’ E dwar d, like many 

others who have brought about disas- 

«nH 8® naine| y anxious to do justice 

turned 1 ? ai tI' B n » e P 63 ^- Many Scots 
fomed to him for that very pujpose, 

fjf. ?f. re was no reason why his award 
to Balliol should not have 

nn. w ' went won 8 1292, 

not before: but that is a different story. 

Brace Webs ter 

Rrwce Webster is senior lecturer in 
h toory at the University of Kent. 
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bits in the “anarchy" of Stephen, in the 
rebellions of 1173 and 1174, in the 
risings against King John, were con- 
flicts witmn a single feud al society .not 
national wars; and from 1217 to 1296, 
peace was unbroken. 

One- of the features of this period 
was the emergence of an Anglo- 
Scottish nobility, families mainly of 
Anglo-Norman origin, who had ac- 
quired lands in Scotland. Dr Stnnger s 
subject, Earl David of Huntingdon, 
was one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of this Anglo-Scottish nobility. 
This book is an account of his career, 
l of his lands and their administration, 
i and an edition of his surviving char- 
ters, all seen against the setting of this 
wider Anglo-Scottish society, which is 
i discussed more fully in the final 
chapter. 

David was the brother of William 
the Lion, King of thc Scots from 1165 
to 1214. He held two great honours: 
-Us> earldom of Huntingdon in Eng- 
fc|jto^2n Tier 'y held by the Scottish 

tetetellMi InrriidininffiflfjftjM 

■^K?“.L and dicd 3t Yard ley Hastings 
trjn Northamptonshire. He meant to te 
. mined in the abbey he founded on the 
;■ shores of the Tay at Lindores, but the 
if- journey was too far, and his scrvnnts 
fi^OTly took him to Sawtry Abbey in 
ts.; Huntingdonshire. 

Sf- „ Naturally enough, his tenants also 

» ?^9!i red i an . ds * n botb countries: the 
?■' L*hdseys for instance who were to iiave 

-■ 5JBEP n S2 ent J ,ar . t in l at cr history as 

• «L rd j °/^™wtord in Lanarkshire, held 
2" “tcnnmedly to an estate they 
L; SJJH®**.®* Molcsworth in Hunting- 
f S,° nsh,re ’ late,y mucb in the news; and 
Sri n Cre m ? nyotJ,cr Anglo-Scottish 
' shii ? mc 5, m Annandnle and York- 
Lauderdale, 
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A Turkish musician playing in the streets of Jerusalem, an illustration 
from from Yehoshua Ben-Arieh’s book Jerusalem in the Nineteenth 
Century: the old city (Croom Helm, £25.00). 


A -a unconsciously from what we do know 

llAfh and even '‘remember” what never 

B Btf 1/11. happened at all. Youngson quotes 

interestingly Jean Piaget^ account of 
• J _ — , his vivid memory of being kidnapped 

SI (1 PW from his pram in the Champs Elysees; 

in fact thc kidnapping was a fabrication 
~ — — ~ — " ' , ... of his nurse and Piaget had turned into 

The Prince and the Pretender: a study # yj sua i memory what he had been fold 

In the writing of history i n «» ware nnt what he had actually 


his vivid memory of being kidnapped 
from his pram in the Champs Elysees; 
in fact thc kidnapping was a fabrication 


3 in the writing of history 
r. by A. J. Youngson 
Croom Helm ,£16.95 

it ISBN 0709929129 

s numerous and generally easily accessi- 
\ Wf. sources fir the 1745 Jacobite 
■ rebellion, both primary and secon- 
: dnr y- These range from eycwiiness 

s accounts through the standard histor- 
i ies like E wald's Life of Charles 
Edward to recent works of historical 
i scholarship like Professor W. A 
Speck’s biography of the Duke of 
Cumberland and F. J. McLynn’s 
monograph on thc Jacobite Army. 

The result is not, however, as one 
might have anticipated, a carefully 
cobbled, judiciously balanced assess- 
ment of the '45 equipped with a foil, 
critical bibliography and prefaced by a 
delightfully detailed discussion of tne 
historiography of the affair which 
would have appealed to both an 
academic and a general readership. 
Instead, It is a case study in the writing 
of Itistory which offers first a philo- 
sophical discussion of the problems 
and limitations of the craft both in 
general and with particular reference 
to the time of the Young Pretender. 
This is followed by not one but two 
accounts of the ’45 and its origins, 
sympathetic respectively to the 
Hanoverians and to the Jacobites. 
Youngson comments fairly enough; 

Neither version is crude propagan- 
da, because in neither is there resort 
to fabrication, distortions, serious 
omission or blatant appeal to the 
emotions. But even without these, 
what is past - and for that matter 
what is present - can be understood 
and represented in very different 
ways. 

He is concerned not so much to give 
the reader a pleasurable, evocative 
experience of one of the most romantic 
episodes in British history as to shar- 
pen the reader's perception of the , 
pitfalls involved in the acceptance of i 
any statement or judgement made by , 
the historian or, come to that, by the 
politician. The book is. then, intended < 

as an inoculation against the unreality t 
of uncritical perception; it is a clinical i 
measure rather than a work of litera- \ 
ture. t 

An introduction of 30 pages sets out 
the central argument that all percep- - 
tion is selection not simply because we ( 
cannot know everything which is 
known at the crucial moment, but also C 
because we select consciously and . n 


in later years, not what he had actually 
experienced. The unreliability of 
eyewitnesses' accounts, again, is de- 
monstrated from a comparison of a 
“ number of reports of Charles Edward's 

at the rear; MacDuncll of Lochgarry, a 
; Hfcnland gentleman, has the Prince’s 
’ f! or * sbo i t i under him when he was in 
the front line; while John Home, who 
> wote his History decades later but 
based it on meticulous research and 
consultation with eyewitnesses among 
ms contemporaries, states that thc 
Prince was restrained from advancing 
wterj the Highlanders were repulsed 6 
J he two versions of the ’45. each of 
just over a hundred pages, follow; each 
lias been written meticulously with an 
eye to fairness. Apocryphal and 
slanderous stones have been omitted, 
salient if insalubrious fact such as thc 
unhappy nature of the marriage of the 
Old Pretender to Clementina Sobieski 
is included, and later opinions 
eschewed in favour of contemporary 
accounts. But to produce two contrast- 
ing versions, Youngson has adopted 
two sets of prejudice, concentrating on 
those who were in rapport with the 
cause which he was currently promot- 
ing, including supplementary material 

conducive to the case being made, and r 

offering very different interpretations 
of events and people. The Hanoverian 
version, for instance, emphasizes thc 
global context of the '45 Rebellion and 
the role of the French in supporting the 
various Jacobite attempts from 3708 
onwards; the Jacobite version empha- 
sizes thc antiquity of the Stuart claim 
to the English throne. 

There is no doubt that Professor 
Youngson enjoyed writing this un- 
usual book. Whether readers enjoy it 
wll depend upon their cast of mind. 

The tenacious and the analytically 
inclined will derive much from it. No 
concession Is made to the reader - 
end-notes are used in place of foot- 
notes and the reader is expected to 
carry a great deal of material over the 
rampass of a hundred pages or more; 
there is no bibliography as such or 
review of the sources apart from the 
brief discussion in the introduction; a 
dramatis personae is not given nor are 
there any illustrations. 1ms intriguing 
“file volume does rather exemplify 
history with the poetry left out J but 
then that was the author's intention. 


Women’s | 
advance s 

— — — — — — — — ■ cd 

TheOriginsof Modern Feminism: a 

women In Britain, France and the lit 

United States 1780-1860 ar 

by Jane Kendall in 

Macmillan ,£20.00 and £7.95 to 

ISBN 0 33328 9105 and 289013 g| 

Writing history is a form of conserva- C 
tion, rescuing from oblivion thc lives A 
and deeds of our forerunners. Fein- c 
inist historians in recent years have ci 
been busy bringing to light and record- s< 
ing the half-forgotten activities of s; 
women in the past. Jane Rendall's it 
book is part of this work of conserva- g 
tion. Although it deals with three n 
countries and appears in a series whose a 
title might lead one to expect an e 
emphasis on comparative analysis, it is j 
concerned primarily to record what is t 
known about the public and semi- i 
public activities of British, French and i 
American women in the period be- 
tween the French Revolution and the t 
mid-19th century. 1 

Theoretical feminism arose from the 
revolutionary events in America and 
France and thc doctrine of natural 
rights in terms of which they were 
justified. In practice, however, as 
Kendall shows, there was little connec- 
tion between revolutionary traditions 
and the progress of women’s move- 
ments. The ideal of “republican 
motherhood" subscribed to by the 
revolutionaries could be used to rein- 
force the constraints of domesticity; 

I the fame achieved by notable feminists 
r like Mary Wollstonecraft reinforced 
5 conservatism by connecting feminism 
f with loose living; while in France, the 
i land of the Revolution, Hie Nap- 
; oleonic Code left women worse off 

II than before. ... . 

o Women’s advances into public life in 

d the early 19th century came about in a 
y more roundabout way than the clnim- 
» ing of political rights, owing a great 
!• deal (like Weber s capitalists) to the ■ 
n indirect effects of evangelical religion. 

J quintcssciuially female: humilitTpur- 

. tty, submission, self-denial. In terms of 

these values, women could claim a 
special mission, and even a licence to 
t Preach- In New England, the female 
, converts flocking into the churches 
outnumbered the men by three to two, 
and quickly found themselves new 
spheres of activity in associations to 
promote moral reform, temperance, 
Sabbath observance, and, most signifi- 
cantly, the abolition of slavery. In 
Britain similarly, while Evangelical- 
ism might underline the domestic vir- 
tues, it also prompted the good wife 
and mother to engage with a dear 
conscience in organizations and activi- 
ties outstde the home. The pattern in 
Catholic France was different. There 
too religious commitment among 
women increased in the early 19tfi 
century, but instead of forming volun- 
tary organizations and gaining experi- 
ence and confidence in public life, 
women vowed themselves to obedi- 
ence in the increasing number of 


religious congregations, in the process 
reinforcing the hierarchical and au- 
thoritarian pattern of church and 
society. 

Another way in which women 
almost inadvertently worked for their 
own emancipation was in developing 
education, initially on the grounds that 
a good wife and mother needs educa- 
tion, but gradually becoming more 
ambitious as school and teacher-train- 
ing establishments spread. While re- 
maining conservative in their assump- 
tions, some women remoulded tne 
female role by their own actions, like 
Catherine Beecher, promoter of thc 
American schoolmarm. Seeing wom- 
en teachers as missionaries of 
civilization and Christianity to western 
settlements, she toured the country 
speaking at public meetings, organiz- 
ing groups of teachers to go West, and 
generally setting an example of for- 
midable female competence. Once 
again, this was a sphere of practical 
emancipation that w as most notable in 
America and least in France, where 
education was a political issue fought 
over between an authoritarian church 
and a centralizing state. 

Where overtly political action was 
concerned, France once again lagged 
behind in spite of the prominence of 
women in revolutionary crowd scenes. 
In Britain, women formed societies as 
early as 1819 to campaign for the 


extension of male suffrage, while the 
ladies of thc Anti-Corn Law League 
established a long-standing political 
tradition by holding fund-raising 
bazaars. The most prominent cause, 
however, which enabled women to act 
in public in the interests of others was 
the anti-slavery movement, in the 
USA the direct precursor of the 
women's movement itself. 

By 1860, when Rendall’s survey- 
closes, feminism had emerged as a 
self-conscious movement in Britain 
and the USA , but not in France. Her 
material constantly points to the im- 
portance of religion in explaining the 
difference, and it is a pity that she 
neglects the opportunity to focus more 
explicitly and extensively upon this. 
The book is not designed, however, as 
■" a comparative sociological investiga- 
tion of the conditions for feminist 
; take-off. Instead, it is a cateful com- 

feminist historical research of the past 
two decades. 

Margaret Canovan 

Dr Canovan is lecturer in politics at the 
University of Keek. 

Katharine Moore’s 1974 book Victo- 
f'fji Jf' l ’fL has (yen issued in paper 
back by Allison & Busby at £3.95. The 
book draws together the stories of 12 
v ictonai women from both Britain 
an j 7„ mc rtca, including Jane Carlyle 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe; it also 
considers the depiction of women In 
Victorian fiction. 

Paying for Welfare by Howard Glen- 
nerster. reviewed by Rohcn Sugden in 
» , { uly 5 - JS available from Black- 
well (n both hardback andpaperback. 
Tne paperback price is £7;50 and its 
ISBN is 0 631 13872 9. 


G. R, Batho ' 

G. R. Batho is professor of education at 
the University of Durham. 


Religious Enthusiasm in the New World 
Heresy to Revolution 
DAVID S. LOVEJOY 

£22.96 Hardback 338pp 0-074-76864-1 

t 

nSO-mo WeaIth iH MedievaI Genoa. 

STEVEN EPSTEIN 

fiSSSS; ft tftra people lived during * dtrt rise to 

to Jdersundtog both 

fir ? jfisaxssr and ^ ^ 

£20.76 Hardback 288pp 0-674-96856-8 

H arvard t41 * 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 1 26 Buckingham Palace Road London SW1 W 9SD 
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books 

Animal 

motives 


Animal lli'huviiiur 
by Daiid McFarland 
Oilman. II l.y.s 
ISBNtiJTMlJuWf, 

Social Behaviour In Mumnmls 
by Trevor B. Poole 
Htockic. £13.05 
ISBNlJ’lfiyj-UbX 

There has been a Cloud t ,l' good 
tcxihuok* no animal Miavinur in 
recent wars, nmsr of them, like David 
McFarland s Animal [ichavinnr. aim- 
me to imrtidurc ninlercradiiates in riie 
wiinle iieid. ami rarfier fen-er. like 
7 row Ponie s Social /kHaviaur in 
Mammals. tvstTKiing iheriLwIivs m 
me IvJiawuiii of one funicular croup 
of aniiriab. 4 ' 

J 1 ? 1 '!' 1 ™' 1 IS ■’ leiidiiii! fiuinv in 
^T°n L -' ht ‘ fl nd his iiroup 

■V r/ !£ Uniwrsin of O.vfnrd have made 
«ym/icam eomri/mrions rn our imder- 
wandmg of molivufinn.il processes in 
unirnal Miavinur. A ba'ie leach in" 

int * W 7 r,en f V fl ' m '*• m e.veiie 

mri.rc.sr. not least hee.iuse iiineb of fii> 
ri search writing tends to be rat her 1 
forbidding i n those who a re not s fc iJled J 

m.iineniaiiei.ins as well as skilled ■ 

ri ■ill! \ r V^ 1 J,t ' ‘'ll suv i I. eninlia- Kf. 
i taJly not It is wriricn with e,e.,t P, 
sl.iriK null Min ions iMihvin ' tli.n £*i 
simeni leaders d inn Id understand and {§£ 

n r ‘"«bng. .Jiiii m 

Ifui Uits sJumld nm snnpb .dunrb ,i rsfi 
mii(iies(inningl\. tgji 

. The ■ugaiii/ilinn nt the hunk is fiffi 
tnteiesiiiii! and rellects Ur- ;uhImi\ K 
curueni tliai siudents thsurid pMsi* ,| u . [Hj| 
principal concejns underlying .laiim.i) [EE 

S" ST Jtf;i,lu 8 rc.spcttiss'lv %i(h X 
**PJw«wwh. in Ivt- ■■ 
havlout. cauwil meclinnUms ul K-. 
h.ivmur. and rile rel.ilinnship anione Ml 

tn'mp'oi'Y Un t c 'l , l' l,, 'ili»'iis 

»Lk^ C - ' Ul ' ‘I 1 tt,,n |«U:x .npccls nt m 
behaviour such as aeciskm-mnkina HH 

unimnl awareness. A ? s H 
WfiV 8 m ,s , kL ’ en ,w emphasize life ■ 
mnwrr h h 'm Jer, T 0 from c>hia|ngj S |%* U 
™S R but ^ w l ,h «v«hn ionury ;«iul SB 
causal aspects of behaviour. he mts HP 

to great pains in distinguish ihe kinds Wm$ 

h[5J e K h0ns tl,ai cari hc Hdtliesled I™ 
by each approach and the re spec live Ssli 

miiuiions of those approaches. Hra 

l 'b ,, j , ses l„ siiii ins l.nnk f||8 

f m ,,||L ' lh,,r j ,n In We 

oc .1 Scry gnod otic. As cilmloeists WEF 
plate sii much euiph.isis «u, t| u . ^i.. Hr 

3Bf-SS- '"i ^ Sn 


jSSffT «plnn : ,iin„, tl f pnniei.lar 
iHli.isinurs. Hus is n (h.n j s 

frequently « uni lied from e I lining \ 
ctuirses ami whose omission inn lead 
t«> eiholngisis rigluly being tuvirscd nf 
eorieoeiing iinsiihsi.iniisileil and no- 
ivsliihlv e\ pi anal in ns nf [he adapiivv 
siunifiraiK-tf nl' this or dial aspeei ot 
helm vi our. 

There are many oilier good iliinns in 
this hook, anda few dial are less good, 
the range of lopies is wide and 
impressive, ex lending In nil ntmrupbv- 
vofogy and sensory processes to sneiiil 
si ri itl lire arid animal awareness. It is 
plea. sunt to see prominence given to 
sueh mill ten rial hm nowadays rather 
neglected resemvli. such as John 
i- rooks work .oil weaver birds in the I 
eariv J'Jfiik. one nf the firsi major I 


demands ilut iheir behaviour should -w-^ • 

be treated separately from die rest of riQClP 
die animal kingdom? What principles XrClljlv 
of behaviour urc exemplified espeeinl- 

Iv; cleiirly in mam inals? These nre /iim/vivh A__ vr 
diffieuli cjiiestinns dim face any tiuifinr € I § 4 1 1 WT 

who el looses in write about 'die be- ^ ^ j 

naviaur of a particular taxonomic 

group, and I am not sure that Poole Analogue mid Digital Electronics for 
entirely succeeds in answering them. Engineers: an Introduction 


• »■■■»«» ,’ui.^wui in mnii k i ii 1 1 1 l f ii . 

Mis approach is stronglv evolution- 
ary. and bis sliujcgy is to interweave 
fairly brief descriptions nf iheorelieal 
issues such as aliruisiu nr piireuial 
iiiyesimeni with a imiliiimle of de- 
tailed examples of relevant inaiiim.i- 
lian behaviour. The resuli is a book 
that is run n I ways easy in read, and one 
lhal siudenls will find more helpful il 
they have first lead a honk, like 


by H. Ahmed nnd I*. J. Sprciidbury 
Cambridge University Press, 

£25.00 and £S. 5(1 

ISBN 1)521 2Wfi34 timl 3 1 ‘Ml 1 2 

Electronic engineering, once consi- 
dered rather plcbian and rcMiictcl, is 
having u universal inipacl oil soeieiv. 
Indeed, as die subject now encompas- 
ses a rapidly growing field nl iivlinSilo- 
cy, it is well l»eyoml the canabilin- ,,r 


1 *** -w ,"f. It,*.; tmsi major they have Tirsi lead a ho..k. like mueen. iLstne snnjeelnow enconipas 

Mudies o„ die iv In 1 1 ond lip hehveen Mehirlnnds. which lackles Hie prim ses a rapidly mowing field of iivlnioh, 

social hi-havfoiir mid ecology. On llie njdcs hehind cvoliiiionarv inleriueta- " ? wcl1 Mtual the capability „ 
<>i gal ive side, there is very little on the linns of behaviour much 'more exiett m,,sl c,ccll, !! 1K ' «W'nLVis to mnininii 

more complex usjiects of mammalian sively. None llie less, as a source of ?«■" Jl «fx|miiiilamv with ai 

SI r fl,r fiiciiiul inlorinalioii on mirticuliir |f s branches. 


more complex nsjiecis of maminaliaii 
sncial organza lion - nndiiiig. for cx- 
ampjCj on H. F. Harlow’s or R. A. 
Hinde s work on the development of 
nu nber-ini a ii i relationships in pri- 
mates. mnl very lit lie on dominance 
hierarchies or on llie hnniional couirol 
of sexual lieliaviuur. None die less, this 
is an c.veelleni book, undone that, widi 
us Intel bjograplileal sketches of 
biologists in vol veil in the development 
of Jinmiiil behaviour as a science and 
iviih us succinct eiiil-of-eliapii-r list ,»f 
points io rcnieinbcr ". should be verv 
at tractixe to siudents. 

Poole laces a more ififfa-tili task diait 

f tri i iii, ' inr . ,,j « coven-., g 
ilk whole of animal behaviour. W'lisii 

:iNjll ‘ llllUllllli| b dial 


"-v i*-™, hi' •« hi 

fiiciiiul inlorinalioii on partienhir 
aspects of nianinialimi behaviour, iliis 
In'ok is a gold mine. Fom main 
chapters cover die senses and com- 

mimii"*if • r. ..ir*. w-l.i. ■« ... I. . 1 . .. 


abaxic knowHge^r 

alternating current d i raw 
would teach fiSS 'l P re .“it theo^ 
o|gcbru and thc^nn^* 15 of 8(2 ’ 1 
burnt ion of simple ""P 1 °f the T? 
eouijilex dini ( T!i ga es to form S 1 ' 

K.a^K«rtJ 

PNIS i I 

SSskSbISS i 


inimical ion; re n rod net ive behaviour, 
compeiiiive ■'inu uffiliativc behaviour: 
ami sociology. These arc followed by a 
heroic chnpicr briefly reviewing llie 
Ivliim'our of each mammalian oidci. 

Undergradimic essays will im- 
doiibtcdly be grcailv enriched as a 
resuli id (his book. 

N. R, Chalmers 

A'. R. Chalmers is dean of science 
tail J reader in hitdugy at the fi/vn 
University. 


of science 
the Oivn 


,j s . Aldnmgh many people nijglu lon . 
|M siller elccttomVs to be a develojinu-ni 
‘ ,f applied physics. His, uiietitly being 
r suggested, quile seriously by .s„ n „. 

r : iiiduslriul cmployeis. dial ij is 

j longer nccessai y to u-aeli eleetrimie 
engineers the liindiiiiieiiials ( ,| ,j, . 
subject, since neatly .ill Inline circuits 
will be built from integrate, I l«niMin« 
blocks jn-rf. inning to st.md.ii,| siieci- 
ficaiitiii. In my opinion, dim view k 
entirely erroneous, and if p,,, j |||t| 
iiracliee would lead to a genet at ion of 
highly- skilled button-pushes 

would need lo be rcli.ililcd el ei \ f,.... 

years as some compleieh n. u u-« hu.»l 

ogV eiueiged. 

As die basic unit ol elr. n.,,,,.- .... 
euii.v is the liansisi,.,. e...r, H -v i 
siiimis bm ll a,. mud die i.amMoV 

• ne, neei in,; * leg, ei 

1 i «'t J‘i. - enl.iiim, ,q M | 

r; 1 ; 1 -/" ‘! n ‘ * ' u '" 1 •• ,,| -tii‘ , i t»i 

kI.I 1 l".'" '.V" UhW *" dns 

,i . 1,1,4 ‘1 **'» .‘ txfcn >c.u 

.,H' 1,1 *• ' 'V! *' if .III mi 

Isle * i' Vi' %1 ' ^ Uld 'fteicstiiig 

j'" '“tf 1 (o * a Icimre courxc 
flying frimi my cxj'cnriHe. hmvcv 

”•*.*,"5 exp. union W if| he „ cc< f ClI . 
e»l».i.*llv m il,,. hr k,i li ,a ., J { 


J ls ’ ^B'ivnlent cirel , al char Hcteri? 

!"id their v a I , J?! cru,lo nal amSfr 
°l ) eratioii,ii ... * f.*J»nd on tho«^ 


r, — m * i iiinpi,. rs „ v „ V“ u me f4. 

' '*l^nitinmi|* uomSSEl^ ° n the S 

"it 

“‘■(comS 

questions) nre set caIh nn P C ' Choice 
dm piers t i., u . „ eac “ on a pair of 

J 1 * J» ^ I diyboufu 

renter in nt* 





Lh.- 


SJSv 10 scc ,h c« iwucs being dealt 

S n ? c l p S eil '>- 11 k gffSu! 

bv wwT Ugh d,scussinn »* the means 
by which we „u judge particular 


* mi ' * J J . whHe nt the same lime 

{ JM :> :k. K 5 STS imparl a prnellcnl skill. This 

ES, -• I - . V / . - idmlT«ble book offers nhighly con- 

1 ^. ^ iJL.. A .. SSttve way of approaching that task. 

; iWnin.; ' EsKntiaHy fl tcxt r n . tho pflSCn l lan- 

_ . • . . : v':.r gu'age tor novices, the book is based on 

I course (he Queen’s University 
. Belfast first developed by Professor C. 

avom f j « « 

Derhamz <wo scribes alttlns *■** . *?- JL--I other high-level languages, and any- 

^rhaps engaged jn proof-reading, From Joseph NeeSh ^ 1 one concerned with the teaching of 

emd CivIHzatlon In China, volume five: Chemislry ond Chemical elementary programming would lind 
Technology, pari one; Paper and Prindn* to - Tston Tsuen Hsuin the book useful and enlightening. 
(Cam bridge University Press £45 OQ) • " Johnston assumes that the student 


surfaces 

Aninhrodm^ebtocH^^ >.v.. 
- and Catalysis by Metals 
byR. P. H. Gasser ' 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University . 
Press, £25.00 
. ISBN 019 8551 630 

A proper understanding of solid sur- 
faces is central to many aspects of our 
present technological society. It has 
relevance to the electronic and compu- 
ter industries, the large-scale manufac- 
ture of petroleum products through 
the use of catalysts, and such impor- 
tant phenomena as adhesion lubrica- 
tion and wetting. 

The subject, nowever, has had an 
unusually tortuous history. All sorts of 
interpretations of catalysis were adv- 
anced during the nineteenth century, 
most of which bad a closer, relationship 
with metaphysics than with science: 


1^“ thal is, the ideas : 
Of i^t^cm changci - owde tlic con- 

SS;«o n „ 


iSSSSIna at the’begbnlnE of 
the neit century. . 

It h indeed remarkable that our 

understanding of the mechanisms or 

asagjs aas.^ 


oxidation Of sulphur cHbwStd tulfahuf ^ 1 
trioxlde m the presence of platinum; 
which eventually^ led to the , contact 


the 20th century, Haber and Mittasch 
in Germany developed methods for 
synthesizing ammonia by the catalytic 
hydrogenation of nitrogen. A little 
later the commercial catalytic hyd- 
rogenation of carbon monoxide to 
produce methanol was established. 
Today we see a country like South 
Africa relying heavily on Fischer- 
TVopsch catalysis for the manufacture 
of petroleum by hydrogenation of 
carbon monoxide produced from coal. 
With diminishing oil reserves Fischer- 
Tropsb catalysis will take on even 


j^j-wrauc- nature ui 1C 

has made the 15 
sW^^MfllfiCant for suiface cnemis- 
teen '.the development of 

methods that can probe 
level, of solid 
1965 infrared 
only ex- 

MrimentaUiSl^ao i^t could pro- 
vide direct mfortnationL on surface 


spfertrOfofcy^ xiffai^the only ex- 
MrimentartSflT^ng. i^t could pro- 
vide direct Infornjatioh 1 . on surface 
bonding -r and thlsWUs Whilifty exclu- 
sively for one particular type of mole- 
cule, carbon monoxide - there has 
spawned during the past 15 years a 
plethora of methods providing both 
structural and bonding information on 
surfaces. Common to all these de- 


prerequisite not only for good scien- 
tific research In surface chemistry and 
surface physics but also for the com- 
mercial development of new electronic 
devices. 

A new book concerned with the 
catalytic chemistry of metal surfaces 
and aimed primarily at senior under- 
graduate or postgraduate students 
must be able to many the vast back- 

graundof information available, much 

of it having emerged over 30 years ago, 
wth the exciting new experimental 

hnnl°^ mC M S ' A L ,he SMne ,ime *e 
book should not be encyclopaedic. It 

must therefore present a careful choice 

SnlHS for ( % cuss{ °n, it should be 
te^lve. and concepts and ideas 
shouid be emphasized at the expense 
Of descrlntiw. rhrailCm D.u . 


— — .....MW.I 11 / Uli UIUC Ufc- 

velopments has been the availability of 
ultra-high vacuum facilities (very low 
pressures) which bad been considered 


to be very much academic curiosities 
some 20 years ago but are now a 


-v. moiecuiar colli- 

sions with surfaces, metallic structures 
and bonding, to surface crystallogra- 
phy, electron emission, vibrational 
spectroscopy, and isotopic studies. 
The final chapter deals exclusively 


mmmmrnimnmn uniUMi 

loremmrt silent until ready to speak is 
of value in loamin^fclanguiu'e*’. He 
tUggests tiWOT^WWIlf'rUnicrs 
should 1m studied while students are 
becoming familiar with a particular vi 
computer xyMi-m, a tonic not nddrtF'n 
sed in i he hook. Such an approach 
emphasizes the nnictlcnl aspects of 
L'uiiipiithig right from the start. 

Subsequent chapters deal with I’as- 
i'iiI syntax und proaram ilcsign, einpli- 
asi/ina pnrlicuinrly. the preventum, 
detection and correction of progrum- 
tiling errors; the sysiemaiic product ion 
of correct mu! ell if lent programs; and 
the data structuring features of Pascal; 
Ilxerciscs are included (a teachcra 
manual with solutions is available ftP 05 

* h I can^stronaly recommend this 
to teachers of programming M weu M 
to their long-suffering students. 

Peter WalUs 

Peter Wallis is reader in ** 

with one particular caulybe ' 

the oxidation of carbon inona ^( aK s, 
palladium and platinum t0 

where the advantages of b ^ n ^ r 4a- 
bear the whole armoury ol su ^ 
sensitive experimental foeuio 03 
illustrated. . ... find 

Undergraduate students ww 
this a very useful book: fc« " ^ 
competitors are as compact jw « 

same time provide a blond m«. on 
established background in Sj^Jver, 
with “frontier saencc . Howcv 
although the references have J* 
chosen carefully, these may be 
ate for the undergraduate , but jney 
only be regardedas “signposts for 
postgraduate, ... - 

M. W. Roberts 

M. W. Roberts is professor of pty**! 
chemistry at University College, 
diff. 


In the review of Herbert Mora^etz* 
Polymers (July 12), Viktor - Wl* 
should have read Kurt M. Meyer. 
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Grants 

I FEDS: Dr J- G. Lockwood, £19.57*1 
bom NERC (hydrological Impaci of 
moorland bracken clearance); Profc*- 
«jr Greve, £95.0lW from Oreatcr Un- 
don Council (homelessness m Un- 
don); Mr D. R. Barnes and Professor 
Layton, £377,588 from Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission levaluaiion of lech- 
nical and vocational education inltia- 
,j ve j; Mr J. R. Harley in collaboration 
ullh CRI A/S Courseware Europe hv 
and Dansk Dalamalik Ccnler, 
£115,600 from Commission of the 
European Communities (intelligent 
HELP system for information system 
users); Mr M. J. Smith Mr J. R. 
Harley, £104.470 from SERC (guided 
discovery learning syslcmi in mtelli- 

E ni computer aided instruction); Dr 
E Wballey. £76.009 from City of 
Bradford Metropolitan District Coun- 
cil (evaluation of MSC 14-18 technical 
ana vocational education initiative, 
Bradford Consortium); Dr J. M. 
Forties, £10.473 from AFRC (quan- 
titative relationships between feedback 
iignnls in the control of voluntary 
intake in the dairy cow); Professor 
North and Dr J. R- Woodward. 
£39,650 from SERC (protein engineer- 
ing); Professor Greenwood, Professor 
Shaw and Dr M. A. Thornton-Pctt. 
£43,203 from SERC (structural che- 
mistry of novel mctalloborane clusters, 
transition metal complexes and orga- 
nomctallic compounds); Dr N. Baden 
and Dr R. J. Bushy, £45,340 from 


lure. Food and Fisheries (vegetable 
and fruit peroxidases; susceptibility to 
heat); Dr A. C. Cuming, £30.640 from 


SERC fslruclure of genes encoding 
wheat rlbosomal proteins); Dr P. C. 
Jewer, £38,362 from SERC 


(polyamines and water stress In 
plants); Dr J. S. Bale in collaboration 
with Dr R. Harrington, Rothamstead 
Experimental Station, £11,496 from 
AFRC (cold hardiness and overwinter- 
ing survival of aphids); Professor 
Brook. £75.512 from SERC (statering 
! of engineering ceramics: correction of 
1 micros! ruct urc Inhomogeneity); Pro- 
fessor Williams and Dr A. G. Clarke, 
£59,600 from SERC fnox formation 
resulting from staged combustion of 
coal)]Dr A. N. Bramlcy,£60^80from 
■ SERC (quantification of strain in forg- 
t tag); Dr C- Hammond, £32,010 from 
| Mmlitry of Defence jsuperplaslic 
properties of new titanium alloys); 
Professor McIntyre and Dr J. O. 
Tomka, ta collaboration with Dr H. 
JdWv. IC1 Fibres, £30,326 from ICI 
Mfikuhu^ch Scheme (gel spinning of 


■TUllli: Ut A. J. and Dr A J 

t J r "n r ’, £ L 5|00 ° t™™ MRC (Isolation 

ISSSS*® 1 ™^ 

rof “” r Wri 8hl. £20,817 
“ nd Rheumatism Coun- 
in '™ tl £ ate “U» of low 
histidine RAV; Dr P. V. Tavlor 

iSShrioi; V* “2-158 from 


frSir y Jl , J re ?^ uc,,ve failure): Pro- 
® £56 -. 117 f rom ^orluhJre 

» Cancer Research Campaign (gene 

3 «n - r T 8em , ent ? “i^ MRC^Iaa fl anti- 
| ^ human lymphoprollf- 

i ?i™ l ^ d “ rder ’); Professor Bird and 
I' KMf’ £4 t'°57 from Yorkshire 
J wncer Research Campaign (flow 
I ^yl° rac try In diagnosis of lymphoma 
p and colorectal cancer). 


E- 

MANCHESTER: Professor M E 
• fc 2 ,»^ 2 ^. fr ?^ Arfhrilis and 


; jTvs 

l iayioa ’ «.«3 from Arthritis and 


Rheumatism Council (chronic in- 
flammation and scarring in the arach- 
noid and nerve root sheaths); Professor 
J. A. Gosling and Dr J. S. Dixon, 
£26,059 from Manchester and North 
West Region Kidney Research Asso- 
ciation (morphological studies on the 
urinary tract); Dr A. R. Crossman and 
Dr M. A. Sambrook, £76,725 from 
Medical Research Council (Parkin- 
son's disease); professor M. E. Grant, 
£43,138 Tram Medical Research Coun- 
cil (type x collagen in cartilaginous 
tissues); Dr J. A. Chapman. £28.183 
from Nuffield Foundation (structural 
inicr-relatlonships between connective 
tissue macromolccules); Professor F. 
G. Smith. £140,000 from SERC (galac- 
tic and extra-galactic radio emissions,; 
Professor r. H. Read and Dr O- C. M. 
King, £77,810 from SERC (electron 
Impact specfrocqpy); Dr L. J. Morris, 
£60,000 from SERC (behaviour and 
design of portal frame construction); 
Dr A. J. Cross. £50,550 from SERC 
(neuropeptide Innervation of 
monoamine-containing regions of 
brain); Professor P. G. Murphy and Dr 
Michael Ibbotson, £46,500 tram SERC 
(elementary particle physics); Profes- 
sor F. J. Ursell. £33.130 from SERC 
(asymptotic problems in linear theory 
of water waves). 


UMiST 

Professor P. M. A. Broda, £220.609 
from British Petroleum (problem of 
lignin biodegradation); Dr A. D. 
Whctton. £54,193 from Leukaemia 
Research Fund (mode of action of 
hncmopolctic cell growth factor in 
survival and proliferation of itaemo- 

E oictic progenitor cells); Dr W. D. 
[off. £34|380 from SERC (fun- 
damental studies of frost damage In 
masonry); Dr W. J. Korchlnsky. 
£55,100 from SERC (distillation tray 
efficiency - bubble sire influence); 
Professor B. Linnhoff. £33,000 from 
each of Electrical Power Research 
Institute, Atlantic Richfield Company. 
El' Du Pont dc Nemours ana Co 
(integrated process design research 
consortium), with £37,000 from Uni- 
lever Research Ltd (same project); Dr 
M. Barber, £32,930 from SERC (inves- 
tigation of primary structure at large 
peptides); i3r M. E. Pcmble, £74,355 
from SERC (mechanistic studies of 
semiconductor growth by metal orga- 
nic vapour phase cplraxy) ; Professor C . 
A. McAuliffe and Mr F. R. Benn, 
£109.000 from Greater Manchester 
Council toil from cellulose); Professor 
F. M. Burdekin, £60,000 from British 
..JSudcarFuelrto 

resist oxidation ami hot carrosionTfElr 

trldty Generating Board (fault level 
monitoring and indication equipment 

Dr R C N de Jll tCrl °ri k c ‘S Bnd 

bnso package for IPSA & GRASP); Dr 
Singer and Dr W. S. Tnucotl. 
£93,937 from SERC (molecular beam 
cpiiMy semiconductor device); Profes- 
” r \ J a 8 cr - £35,000 from Depart- 
ment or Trade and Industry (Eurotra 
™ " ,ed l °P lcs )i Dr B. E. Jones. 
C4.53I from Department ofTrade and 
Industry (proiolype zero deflection 
f^ IrQ5l "'i c „WB« meter); Dr R. M. 
Miller, £46,837 from SERC (thermal 
wave imaging applied to materials 
characterization); Professor D. J 
Cooper. £42.050 from ESRC(account- 
ing remiialion as corporallst control); 

iS zhaki ' °T2 5;i from British 
Retlni is Hgmentosa Society (molecu- 
lar and cell blologlcaJ aspects of retini- 
tis pigmentosa); Professor M. G. Rus- 
bndge, £46,955 from SERC (non- 
Uncar wave interactions in magneiical- 
ly confined plasma). 


Appointments 

Professor William Mordue, head of the 
department of zoology, has been 
appointed as the third vice principal of 
the University of Aberdeen. The two 
existing vice principals are Professors 
J. C. Laldlaw ana Professor R. D. 
Weir. 

Dr A. E. Sloman, vice chancellor of 
the University of Essex, has been 
appointed chairman nf the Inter-Uni- 
vcrsliy and Polytechnic Council and of 
the Committee for International Coop- 
eration in Higher Education. 

Dr Rod Rhodes, a lecturer In the 
department of government at the Uni- 
versity of Essex, has been appointed 
visiting professor at the European 
Institute of Public Administration. 
Maastricht. The institute provides 
training courses for officials of the 
European Community and its member 
slates. Also heading across the Chan- 
nel, Dr Emil KJrcnncr and Dr Bob 
Jcssop, two lecturer! in the same 
department of government, arc lo take 
up Jean Monnct fellowships at the 
European University Institute this 
September. 

GLASGOW, 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE 

Lectureships: Mrs Annette Anderlon 
(senior lectureship “A" In food science 
applied and life sciences); Mr Ian 


BrodJe (social science and communica- 
tions); Dr Myra Nimmo (senior lec- 
tureship “A" physiotherapy - research 
appointment); Dr Christopher Rojek 
(social sdcnce and communication). 
Mr Jonathan Emanuwa has been 
appointed director of the Ethnic 
Minority Small Business Centre. 

KENT 

Lectureships! J. H. Davies (adminis- 
trative studies) ; Dr H. L. Moore (social 
anthropology - temporary): Dr A. S. 
Oilman (English ana American litera- 
ture - temporary). 

Visiting academics: Rev C. Nichol, 
ecumenical chaplain at Victoria Uni- 
v.^ orwSo. Z f l.nd; 

Ptofessor V . G . Mylne , Professor H. F ! 
G. Swanslon, Professor C. H. Wake, 
Professor M. E. Noble, Professor J. B 

2»7o n fe Pr £i f ? 1 * 0 R uL Hudson. Profcs- 
sorG. E. Mtaaay, Professor A. W. B. 
Slmnson, Professor A. P. StlrUna 
Professor M. J. C. Vile. 

The title of research professor of 
sociology has been conferred on Pro- 
feasor R. E. Pahl. 

Geoffrey Bourne has been appointed 
director of the Open University's per- 
sonal and cultural education proa- 

SBlflftlrT'w— dA 

Poliowing Professor John Constable's 
departure from Cranfleld School of 
Management. Professor David Myd- 
dleton has been appointed acting head. 
Professor Myddleton is currently dean 
of academic affairs and chairman of the 
board of Cranfleld Campus Support 

Two appointments to deanships have 
been announced at West Glamorgan 
Institute or Higher Education ( Athrofa 

.? rgannw *) : ,he )' « e Dr 
™ . A « be, by. currently of Trent 

lecturer at Westminster College of 
Education (eduaiion). 
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Promotions 

ABERDEEN 

Persond cfaalrai Dr K. V. Elllnger 
(biomedical phwics and btoenginefr. 
n, I Forrester (chemistry); 

wi-nii^n (clinical phnnmicofD- 
ftyJi.Dr P. A. Rarey (zoology): Dr B. 
B. WlDolls (civil engineering. 
Readerah 1 !,* 1 Or, Q, Ri g Cailo 
(raedidnejj D. T, M. Mayhew (ana- 

SLi E - Smith (chemical 


Senior hctureshlpstDrJ. A.O. Besson 

h f a i^ , t Dr . 'vS* BoD,h ( m| c- 


Publication 

occasfoaal papers is Frank Webster’s 



A. Hutciiison (biomedical physics nnd 
° r .!n Q i Rico fRcotaBy airi rainerolo-' 

READING 

Perwnal Proflessonhlp: Dr H. G. 
Dic kinson (plant cel! genetics). 
Readerships, Mr P. C, Cheshire (cco- 
nomfo); Dr ^1. O. B. Drew (chemis- 
l jy)i Gr M. G. Fuiford (mchaeology): 

p - T - SB 

Watson (education). 

Senior lectureahlps: Dr D. H. S. Fool 


Dmwera of Inforinaiian Technology 
ami Responsibilities of Education. The 
60-pagc book b available direct from 
the author al Oxford Poly, Heading- 
Ion, Oxford, price £2. 8 


For (he first time, (he World 
Marketing Congress will be 
held in Ihc United Kingdom, at 
the University of Stirling from 
August 28 to 31. Though chief* 
ly aimed at academics, the 
congress will be of broad in- 
terest with papers on retailing 
services marketing, marketing 
strategies for the Tuture, and 
there will be a trade exhibition. 
Details from Mr M. Willis on 
0786 73171 x2363. 


Cambridge University en- 
gineering department has 
organized a workshop on com- 
puter-based teaching to be 
held on September 11 and 12, 
1985. Details from the en- 
gineering department, 

Trumping ton Street, Cam- 
bridge, CB2 1PZ. 

The University of Leeds de- 
partment of adult and con- 
tinuing education has orga- 
nized a three-day colloquium 
on "Scepticism in Seventeenth 
Century England" to be held 
on Septcmlier 23, 24 anil 25. 
Details from the director, .de- 
, partmeot of continuing educa- 
tion, Leeds University, Leeds 
LS2 9J T. 

A conference on “The Arts 
Graduate in Society" is to be 
held by the Standing Confer- 
ence of Arts and Social Scien- 
ces in Universities at the Uni- 
versity of Dundee on Septem- 
ber 24 and 25. Speakers will 
Include Andrew Bennett MP, 
Peter Brooke, Gordon Wilson 
MP, Professors A. L. Brown, 
J. Cannon and D. E. Wedder- 
burn; W. Y. Hughes and D. 
Hornby, chairman of Rank 
Xerox, who will give the 
keynote speech. Further In- 
\ formation and registration 

4HN. 

The Society for Research into 
Higher Education holds its 
annual conference at the Uni- 
versity of London Goldsmiths’ 
College between December 18 
and 20. Tills year’s theme is 
Continuing Education; Mov- 
ing the frontiers of higher 
educntiDii M . For details, wrhe 
{£ G - M. Copland, Dean of 
Studies, Goldsmiths’ College. - 
New Cross, London SE14 
6 NW, 

The Council for Educational 
Technology conference 
nmwuneed in last week’s 
‘ Noticeboard" as taking place 
In Glasgow between Septem- 
ber 2 and 5 actually takes place 
between those dates In 1986. 

-r6iS^ p -C r n d ,V"S 
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ENGINEERING (1842) 
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WfM 1IMMM 
Trinity Coltoft* 

fHibUrt 2 

tovrtwnlofln^apptWloniTi^ be purie. preferably not later than 

30 September 1988. 
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University of 

Victoria University of Canterbury 

Wellington New Zealand 

' SE OTLECTORER ER 

a a C n '"VltOil for 

a position. as abuts. in the 
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who wish lo 
larr V (fUl rqiearrh In 
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Victoria Unlvorslty of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP 

INNURSING 

Victoria University of w#l> 
llngtbn (n*l»« applications 
for • Senior l>«cture«lilD t 
Nuftlnj within the Faculty r. 
Arts. The Unlvwtlly expecia 
to mafca an appointment to the 
newly eitabllthoq Chair of 
Nursinn afiortly; the eppoin 
tee to the Senior LecturesHlo 
will be expect eO to wofk with 
the Pro feasor In mtablfahiria 
the new department, develop, 
inn tha Initial. Mndarareduate 
programme and praiqatlnu re- 
search into at pacta of Nurs- 
ing- For this fnltlal appotni- 
menL, applications are invitad' 
from people with nualirice. 
Lions In any field within Nun 
lnp Studies: experience la re 
search and a publication re- 
cord will be • comldfrObie . 
advantage. 

Salary wilt be In the range - 
NZS39.430 - NZSS2.683 per 
annum where there la a bar 
and then. NZ S3 4,201 
NZSS7.340 par annum, t 

Conditions or Appointment 
may be obtained from tha ■ , 
Secretary Oanerel. Abmcib,, 
tlon of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities (AopU), 36 Qardorf 
Sausra, London WCIH OFF;' 
or from the Administrative 
Assistant _ f Appointments l. 1 . 
Victoria University, or wp 
llnfltort. Private Bag. Walflna . 
toil. New Zealand. With whom 
. applications clowi- on 27. . 
Saptember 1083. (S 14-72 1 If-l* 
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POUND AnON STUDIES • 

AT BKI.FA-ST rkkiJIS/im 

‘f«(«Kb irriwial mlndpk* ut sit uul design, anil in lie twrt ora am, ill 
m cmlfett team uf primmakan opetaling nerom xcvcnil cniirses ui ihc 
Unlvcnlly The he Enable in ihe Dtifwimenl of Cine und 

Tlwifcilcal SiuiOfli from in September IMS u» 31si Miiy l‘»Kh. 

SSfSiriCT "**■ lU-Hficm.lrtM »nil experience within 

• ,ihc range £7,s2IW.14,‘/25 per nnnuni (under review). 

Furlker dtisllt are available from (he Slurring Office, Unlver&Jiv nf 
Jofrfaiutown, Shore Road. Novtlownnhhey' co a! rim 
0QB (Telephone Whilrahbev (0231) «513™ Exf.^ 2H3I 2, ",22! 
applications, Including a full curriculum v fut and ”1 

,h,„ rcfercM, .hould ta St £ SK* ™1 

(wusii) 

a wISSPJHTSP ,N SOCIOLOGY - 

t anthropology and sociology 

Al least an Honours degree in Sociology required 
Salary par annum: $A22,B14 - SA25.905 
Closing date: 30Ih August, 1985. Ref 20885 

Square, London WCIH OPF (17044)° 8 ® 8 ' 36 Qordon 

The University of Queensland Is an Equal Opportunity Employer 

(020616 ) 

University of 
Exeter 

DEMONSTRATOR 

INORGANIC University of 

CHEMISTRY Warwick 

D.S, B S?:|SS hl „«7 n «„*,? Professorship at 

o5£5b I i! r j , ' S aV 0, rS? b 1 Theatre Studies and 
ftw”Yood'BP ,lcant “ ‘ h ^ Dramatic Arts 

■nd/br S Ph,Dr noupa DeBroe Appiicetlona 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SALFORD 

DEPARTMENT 
OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

Temporury Lectureship In 
french 

Preference may he given in a 
French nnlivo-sncnkcr with 
experience in icnchlug French os n 
foreign lungungc at nn advnnccd 
level, nr in an uppllciini with some 
experience in marketing to teach 
oil the I .in igunge/M ill ke l i nn 
degree euune. 

Salary range £75X1 In £11‘I1S a 
Veal 1 >SS llnu tils i’i>s| .n.iil.il,!,- 
fur Mill- ,I-.|| || .Mil IMX'i 
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Universities continued 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

PROFESSOR OF LAW 

t>. 101 001/86 

Applications aro Invited for 
this post of Profoesor of Law 
in the Faculty of Law from 
eminent legal echolurs. The 
position will bn avullabi. ias 
front let January 1886. The 

successful applicant will ho 
I* pec ted ,o provide academic 
fendurshlp to the Faculty and 
to portlclpato In the teaching 
of undernrndunto und poet- 
greduate law atiulcnta. The 
successful applicant may have 
specialised In any major field 
of public or private law. but 
will be expected to encuurago 

and guide younger er. holers in 
disciplines besides Ills or her 
speciality- An advantage 
would he a history of Interest 
In the teaching or Law In 
developing nations. tii s. 
however. Is not nn assontlal 
reciuiroment. 

Further Information iiioy he 
obtained from the u°" n f 
Faculty of Law. Uulvarejty of 
Papua Now O Ulnae. PO Bu« 
317. University Post orrice. 
Papua New Oulnoa. 

Salary: K24.355 per 

annum, plua gratuity. 

Other Conditions: The suc- 
cBHHful applicant will bu nor- 
mally offered a contract for a 
throe year period at tno mu or 


a semester. The gratuity en- 
titlement is baaefl on 24% of 
salury corned and la payable in 
iiiBtalmants or lump sum and 
Is taxed at a flat rata or 2% - in 
addition to the salaries quoted 
above, the main benefits in- 
clude: support for approved 
research ; rent-froe accom- 
mudatloni appointment and 
repatriation airfares for 
appointee end dependants; 
financial assistance towards 
tho coat of transporting por- 
sonol effects to and from 
PNG; 6 weeks annual recrea- 
tion leave with homo airfares 
available after each 1 8 months 
of continuous service: gener- 
ous education subsidise for 
children attending schools in 
PNG and overseas; a salary 
continuation schema to cover 
extended Illness or disability. 
Applicants wishing to arrange 
secondment from their home 
institutions will be welcomed. 
Tha terms and conditions are 
under review. 

Applications will bo ti-nnted 
as Nli’lrtlv 1011(1,1,1,1 tlnl mill 
Nhoiil.1 include ■■ full Liirricu- 
a'yn Vitae, n rci’iit Smell 
■M^^>u>*a|ili mid I bo nninos and 
n ,o reforeos, In 


In B thB ^ .ho a uJ Candidates 
*51 500)H 1 


University of 
Botswana 

th/ L pMt C oV° n “ ° PO ,nvIt ” 41 Tor 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
IN SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 

“■fcSSHSHS— 

Tenable as soon as pasalbla, 

deSSif mh 5® *“'« in the 

D ." ' d ^ oroe secon- 

Ss»Ki *S'"JS! 

ag-t-yS - arxaas-s 

SSS5S2S. currlculum d »- 

■wSS? ° r doctoral degree, a 


gs- air-a rasa ft .s? 

-si^sasrjaaga.-.jj 

?a 4 ^'™"p«^ 7 u s 15 

and £6 a sS« a WPolnteo 

-arr & , SSnejStl^ fop ■ 
Uon to P /S "PPllca- 

as^aSttsa. be 

Botswana 0*l>aronB. 

Bddr ““»»“ #*&,? 52 rSSreM. d 


H^?Ro5fd J? 8nt ,n th ® 

gielr npp|i c "2" d ?J“„ CODy of 
^ucatio nil aISIL . to . Overseas 

»”r , Ts5" V iv«“™ n <SSn: 
«—>- iSuS'vWFon??"" 

(5Z478IH1 


The Australian 
National University 

Annllcatluiis lire Invited 
from suit ably nuallllcd men 
and wuinnii (or anpoliilment 
ta thu following pcisitluim. 

Faculty of Er oniii ii les and 
Coniine rce 

Dapurhitnni uf Couinyrcu 

SENIOR LECTURER 
LECTURER/ 
SENIOR TUTOR 
IN ACCOUNTING 
(2 POSTS) 

Preference In an appoint- 
ment to one uf thesis positions 
will he given ta an applicant 
whose tencliina and research 
Interests lie In flitauUal 
accounting. The other 
appointment will bn open to 
nppllcnut& whose toarhluu nnd 
rasuarcli Interests lln In one 
lor more) of the fallowing 
areas: auditing. financial 

accounting, iniinagoinent 

accounting. E.D.P. end 
nci-oiinlhin Information vya- 
tems, government accounting, 
finance and nuantitatlve 
methods. 

Candidates for althur a 
senior locturi'shlp or lec- 
tureship should have lor ho 
completing) a graduate degran 
In accounting or a related 
discipline, appropriate 

teaching experience nt terttury 
level and a demonstrated re- 
Boartch record and/or 
appropriate commercial ex- 
perience. Candidates for a 
senior tutorship should have a 
Good honours degree In 
accounting or a related disci- 
pline, or a desire to undurtaka 
further tertiary studies at n 
graduate level and teaching 
nnd/or commercial experi- 
ence. Enquiries to Professor 
R.Q. Bird (062) 494333. 

Closing date: 21 August 
1985. Reference: FE.4.7.1. 

Conditions of appointment: 
Salary will bu In accordance 
with qualifications and ex- 
perience within the range: 
Senior Lecturer SA35.20S • 

S 41,029 p.u.; Lecturer 

A2A. 236 - S3 4, 467 p.o.i 

Senior Tutor SA22.614 - 

$23,903 p.e.; current ex- 

change rate SA1 • UKSOp. 
Appointment as Lecturer/ 
Senior Lorturer will he far 
four years In the rimt Instance 
with tha possibility, after re- 
view. of appointment to retir- 
ing age. Appointment os 
Senior Tutor will be for UP to 
S jnuis Initially with tha pos- 
sibility of extension to a max- 
imum of S years. 


anv°Mn,™ n i by Invitation « 

?e S H th% ^S*3M°Sl! 

?SghS? nartlcuVers l Bnd ,< when 

whW^.uH , 

?S,„L n ?“ r ,d be sent to tlie 
„ ""B Registrar or the Unl- 
ACT ■*,- CanbeVre, 
l;,' £80*. Australia. Further 
‘rnm iho^ n .? L 1 , ao “vallnblo 
Aasoohit?on BCr of a ^ Connncn ' 

JsSHr ssrM * 'WBgj 

The University of 
Sheffield 

Centre for Statistical 
Education 

PROJECT OFFICER 

Applications are Invited for 
the post or Project Officer for 
LL W ?„ y<m r. DES fundod pro- 

itxrJ«Hr r - H ' CUc , al wor !f ln A >eval 
IBHfi U -r £ i .f™? 1 1 January 

J* 1 ® elm la to produced 
evaluate nnd publish material 
!2L. le# f 1,lni1 « level statistics 
“SS* ocsctlca! and project 

■ , " ltl ® 1 salary up to £8,S2Q 
IA ™ r Research 
end Analogous stefr (under 
VJJJ'* ». BCCOpd| dB to age, 
qualifications and experience 
*" Bn P° m *»nts ror secondment 
may be made, subject to 

P?oye£? nt by 0 *" ,fa B om - 

Further details may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
/Academic Star- 
{!"■?■ D i^ 0 „Ur‘ver.Iw. Shef- 
nni d .,» 0 . 8T , N to 'vnom ap- 
plications Including a currlcu- 

rh». V ~r 0 “ nd 0,8 n *mes of 
three rererees, should be aent 
^23 August 19B5, Quote ref: 

R3 15/DI. (fl 1485) HI 


University of 
Durham 

BURSAR OF 
HATFIELD COLLEGE 

. Applications ere Invited Tor 
the post of Bursar or Hatrield 
Collaaa In the University of 
Durham. _ 

The salary will be at an 
appropriate point on the 
Administrative Scale 1A 
£8.920 - *18.130 (under rt- 
ylew). or If £1 1 ,675 - £14,920 
(under review) according to 
age, qualifications end experi- 
ence, together with euper- 
MnuiUaii benefits. Unfur- 
nished accommodation is 
available In the college. 

Further particulars sre 
■vaUable from the Master. 
Hatrield Collage. North 
Bailey, Durham DH1 3RQ, to 
whom applications should be 
Bent (four copies) naming 

itt . by 1 9Ul AUB Bf 


Tlie Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 
Lae 

Impiirinu'iit or Eh’i Irli ul mill 
CoininiinlLailon LinihimTinu 

SENIOR 

TECHNICAL 

OFFICER/ 

PRINCIPAL 

TECHNICAL 

OFFICER 

Applications nn, Invited far 
in'! abiivi! iHjsItlun In the 
Electronic 61-rvlri, Unit wlilih 
provldn^ a inuliileiiHIIL'r . re- 
pair nml advisory servlet Tor 
various University Depart- 
munis. 

Dulles Include the mainte- 
nance. repair anti commission- 
Inn of n wide range of electro- 
nic equipment und the training 
and supervision of Junior 
technical staff. 

Applicants should be well 
qualified and have substantial 
experience In eluctrcinlc work- 
shop tOL-hnlnues including 
digital oqulpmunt. Experluni-e 
with audio visual and televi- 
sion equipment would l>a an 
advantage. 

Salury: Senior Technical 

Officer KI6.2H5 - K18.IK0 
per annum: Principal Technic- 
al Officer K 1 9.403 per 
annum. ■ Level nr appointment 
will be dependent upon qual- 
ifications and experience). 

The Initial cantrart purlnd 
Is lor throe years. Bunaflts 
Include a gratuity of 24*fa 
taxed at 2% . appointment and 
repatriation fares, leave fores 
for the stnff member and 
family after 18 mnnlhs of 
service. enttltno-ln and 
settllng-out allowances, six 
weeks nnhl leave per yonr. 
education faros and asulaioncn 
towards school foes, free 
housing- Salary protection 
plan and medical bonuflt 
schemes are available. 

Detailed applications (two 
copies) with curriculum vltao 
tagothor with the nemos end 
addresses of throe referees, 
and indicating, earliest availa- 
bility to taka up appointment. 
Should bo received by tho 
Registrar. Papua Now Guinea 
University of Technology. Pri- 
vate* Mall Bag. Lao, Papua 
New Guinea, by 27 September 
1985. 

Applicants resident In the 
United Kingdom should also 
send one copy ta tho Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities (AppIS). 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCIH OFF. 
from whom further general 
Information may be obtained. 
..(51470) HI 


. T*H* pitpui-iuiuni of Cumuu- 
? nC8 I* seeking four 
academia staff to participate 
In Its extensive teaching and 

wUlftus^nM *1* 1 AppllMnt » 
witn experience In any area nr 

will bo cons- 
Including those with 
?vlth B ii?r.»n, 0 background or 
Iniereals in computer 
applications. The following 
I™ °t particular Import- 
SraSent oon'lm UcPOrtmQnt '“ 

Byetems* a " U p,, °“M*nQ 
By stem 8 " * Knowled B° Hosed 
^ ^ icaUone 

Sm» Pl flPI1 ° ,,d 0pBpol,n D Bn- 

works “' ,d W,U ° APOB Not - 
Computer Technology 
Fibre Optics 
Signal Processing 
Formal Methods for Hard- 
ware Design 
Computer Aided Design 

One appointment can be 
made at senior lecturer level 
for a candidate with appropri- 
ate experience. 

r S . H J B o£* VVUh,n *7,320 

euik* P-a. (Lecturer) or 
£14.135 - £17.703 D.a. 

(Senior Lecturer). Super- 
annuation. 

,orma (return- 
Jble by August 16th) and 
P wrttoJM* from the 
Registrar, The University, 
M « n fbester Ml 3 9PL. Quoto 
ref. 177/85/THES. (5143?) HI 


The UnJ veraity of 
Lancaster 

Centra Tor the Study or 
Man daemon t Loam J no 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN COMPUTER 
BASED LEARNING 

A computer aclentlat Is re- 
quired to work for one year on 
a research project aimed at 
dovBlopIng new applies (ion a 
?/ f°!n pul ^ r based learning 
(including interactive video) 
to management education and 
training. 

, _ T *)e project is sponsored by 
to major organisations and 
tne person appointed would 
OS working ae a member of the 
research team. Tha assign - 
ment will Involve the develop- 
ment of creative solutions to 
problama or interfacing 
micro -computer and video 
eya terns .■ 

.Saury on the Research 1A 
acale (£7,320 - 412. 130 under 
review!. 

Further particulars and ap- 
pllcatlon form available from 
Uie establishment Office 
'quoting reference L224/B), 
n I veraity House, Ballrlga, 


applications (six cbples) nam- 
ing three rafereea should be 
■ent to arrive not later than 1 6 
5. (3 1 439 J • Hi' 


Uni veraity of 
Bristol 

V-hniil llihii ,at foil 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE AND 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

fti'iiulri'd ns miiui *la 
hln III work f Ll) I -LI l nn ui) III) 
EHRC Iiuulcd pruji'i t on 
Tuachnr Eihu utlon f«ir Prim- 
ary 9,-liooK iv|tli s|i('i.lal rufur- 
mirn Ir, trulnliui for Ihc 
tnu'liliig uf Hi Ioiilc anil Writ- 
ing. Cuiididuii's for Hu- 
Aisoc. laiMshlp slmuld have n 
liiilhcr ilnnroc hi £iliir;iiion nr 
u rr lull'd sublort and l>« 1 itliiH- 
lur wltli* m lon-'m iHUthlmi In 
primary hi.IiooIs. Tliu uupolilL- 
■nunt will bo I or lliroo yoars r,n 

lilt- Rniiuc I A scale. CuiLdl- 

dales for tho Asslsrsutelilp 
Blioulrl hold u guud Honour*; 
drgreu In education or 

psyclinlugy und hn fnintllur 
with llio field uf lungunge 
devc lopnionl. The appalnt- 
ment will bn for throe years 
with an exploited atiirtlnu sal- 
ary at tho first point of thr, 
Range IB. 

Further details available 
front the Secretary. School of 
Educutlun. S3 Berkeley 
Sqinirp. Bristol OSH IJA. to 
whom appllratlons sliuuld be 
sent before August 9th. Rof. 
CW1I/83/R2 - 1514641 Hi 


University of 
Bradford 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PEACE STUDIES 

Appllcutloiia ara particular- 
ly Invited from candidates 
whu have a nporlal expertise In 
the era i icun lea or defence und 
disarmament. In addition tu 
contributing to rnnenrch 
duties will Diclildi- teaching ni 
both iiiidnruraduuta and nasi- 
uradiiatQ love Is. 

Salary on scala: £7.320 - 
£14.925 p.a. (under review). 
Superaiinuabla. 

Application forme and 
further portlculura from the 
Deputy Secretory. iRef: U 

PS/3 1/TH). University or 
Bradford, Weal Yorkshire 
DD7 1 DP. Closing dnte 16 
August 19B3. 131463) HI 


University of 
Surrey 

□apartment of Chemical and 
Process Engineering 

•NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP 
IN MATHEMATICAL 
ANALYSIS 

i»ii..MiinniflW)fihiiiii 

Ing iif bioreiirtcirH an part of a 

whlrh’^/i 1 /. 1 PDB *j«rch group 
”*\ c . b a, « 0 involves the Da. 
JJjbnonta of Microbiology 
.biochemistry . Tli e euc- 
!j|!?!l ru *. nppHcant will ba "ap- 

raath™«H trl J d J JC,na advanced 
mathamntlcal techniques Jnto 

toms biological ays- 
teiTiBs A first donrse in «• 

quantitative discipline in 

SSSaasraSrf 

ong°noar1n rndU ^ , V 1 '" *bam leal 
nD ' mochaiilcal an- 

PnHoi2nr,N«H tPo1 bnolnnor- 
A Ph n p0 Ji d . mathemntlce, 
a rn.l). or equivalent ro- 

in £5rtmJ? ar f an ff ,B cjBH <t'ablo. 
MtlviH«i° n .h a t . hosB ceaonrclt 
ucnvitzea, the successful on- 

s ^KV-^ias?. s 

*s 

3fm^ , hn "| a 00 “ ,ln,D ,n Pracc « 

[under rovlovv), according to 

5nri* 1U B l,r,CBMonB “ nd B’tperi- 

Wvjaaasarj!*-*"*" undBr 

ProrIS. may D b ? bblalited from 
Professor Roland Clift, Db- 

B af . ®bamlcSu and 

302)” Englnoarlng. (Ext. 

fiu™" hndf 0 U r S lV8 ai,‘?^ , v 

miraHonl 1 E “- 633 ' Ap- 
PHcatfona from men and 

woman. In the form of a 
curriculum vttae. Including 
tha namaa and addresses or 
three referees, ahould be aent 
*ba same address by n 
August 1985 quoting the re- 
faranca 409/Ttf E a. (ifl 433 )Hi 

University of 
Reading 

Department or Psychology 

Applications era Invited for 
a 5 year fixed term 


LECTURESHIP 

rrom 1 October 1983 or as 
“ possible thereafter. 
Candidates ahould have a 
strong background In ex- 
perimental cognitive psychol- 
ogy and preference may be 
SlXfi? J a engaged in 

applied research related to 
commerce and Industry. Ex- 
perience In the uae of labora- 
tory Computers Is desirable ax 
tha appointee will ba expected 
to contribute to teaching Ex- 
tica lmonlal Do * ,Hn “b** Statla- 

w. the “* ,B *7.520 

to 414,925 par annum (under 
review) plus USS/USDPe be- 

-..f PT McuIara and ap- 

P 1 (cat ion forms (2 copies) ere 
^ ‘■b'e rrom the PaSonn" 

Sn^SSST P. f o“°Box 

Please quote Rer AC 8318, 

sw&iMi *' a *rrs! 


University of 
Glasgow 

l>,'|,nrt ulf'llt "f Ailiil I A 
rjrint I m ■ lii'i l.ilurnl Iiiii 

UPDATE 

THE CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 
LIAISON UNIT 
(FOR INDUSTRY, 
COMMERCE AND 
THE PROFESSIONS) 

Hu: University hus sat uu a 
siit'i'lnl mill, iioswl In th<- 
riupuri nil-lit of Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education, io w- 
ortllnstp nnd promo i u I in, pro- 
vision of lulbrnl ruiipti 

for inUustrlui nnd tninmr,.lul 
'.ciiicrrni imil for prorasNlonul 
(irraips. 

The U nil . comprising a 
titmlor lorturor. lacturr, ailnil- 
■ilbirativi' assistant end n 
srcroinry. him ndupied tho 
name- UPDATE toduucrlbs tha 
norvlco It offr-rs - Unlvorslty 
1‘i'caramnioa bitslnniid for 
Adult Training and Education 
i In business nnd the profes- 
sions i . 

LECTURER 
SPECIALIST 
IN CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 

Applications' to loll) the 
Unit in the l.rctiirer post aro 
invited from graduates with 
rulavniit expnrlonce in private 
or public suitor employment 
nntl or iiiduutrlal'profpiiBionnl 
consultancy and/or innrkut- 
Iiiii. pulillr relations or h 
slmlltir flnlil. Blink' qualJUru- 
tlonn u dlaclplliin nucl) ns 
monaumoikt or fiuaix-lnl atu- 
illos , or In one of thr aclnirs 
would lie claalrablu, tugothor 
with snmn qualiricutlun and/ 
or uxparlnnco in ndult 
edui-ailonni/tralnlnn aktlls. In- 
clutlinn course design and de- 
velopment. Tho ability to 
work us purt ul u team la 
as&ui itlal. 

Salary will bo within the 
rouge £7.520 - £14,925 

(untlor review) ou the Lectur- 
ers' scale, with placement 
ar cording to ago. qualllica- 
tlon* and ex per Ir nee. 

Appoint incut will be far 4 
years In tha first instance. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel Office. University 
of QlnsoDw. Glasgow G12 
SQQ. where uppllcutlons i B 
copies), iiivlnu the names and 
adiirnssci of three rafereos, 
should be I ii lined an ar before 
16th August, 1989. 

Ill reply plraau quota Ref. 
No. 3531T. 191488) Hi 

The D niver Blty of 


^T*JnToSophy 

,7lio successful candidate 
auh-!rf ,a »« p ?*L t,on vvni ba re- 
for mount I ng^a SS&lSSftSi* 

c " PhiiSSAv 1 7S 

8,1 ! ! bovond that, (h» 

ztBF* '-'Mrs* 

#ir,» u ri^2L., , ’ rlnt « d In forme- 
J*,?™ guarding details of ap- 

fron ^ ^ n ‘ ,POC , Brt ^r° " nd rondi- 
nhK S f 0f “opolntmont la a vail - 
^PPOintmants 

. x.r Mr r c G oS: 

K-Oalll, Dnlverettlea (Ainu": 

WCi a H ar 0 d ^. S “ UBpa - 

Sa^tember* 'T qbs cIo *° ■>" » 

B Equal opportunity in am. 
■nSuSP’IL*" **!? policy of the 
elect ion 3 ' <■ h f Melbourne. 

*•, based on merit 

SmlwSiiL “2- Ue “f. ,onH w*H be 
assessed regardless of sex. 
race, ethnicity or disability. 

«r.£P!I} ,c “ t,0,,B from both men 
end women are invited for eh 
vacancies. fS14S8)H] 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER 

INZOOLOGY 

■» Invited tor 
(ha above position in 
P»Partment of Zoology from 
Skn 1“ *fach en^ under- 

SjSBB?J“ a b LV°tl: 
*£ sis 

EM- ®«kad to Indira te 

SSffd S^Sbl-^and 

to «lJ?VSBBS Of 

tap A S5!!£' nl f ahould arrange 
ron to forward 

B 2? la ! reports directly 
Ragle trar of the Unl- 

sku^atHtn &" dld “* OH should 
wh?-hU e * ho earliest date on 
tffi- would be able to 
take up tha appointment. 

The salary for Lecturers fa 

*2 7 NZ * aS ' 422 (b 

*47.H2B per annpm. 

Particulars and 

g5 d, be7SbtSne‘S P ?SSSS ,n S?. t 

^ 0 ^ 0 ^n" v MiHos C f^pS;^ 
WClIf'oPF. 8aU " P *- Lo " do " 
Applications close with th* 


Tlic Chinese University 
ofHongKong 

Invlira uiipIKotloriM for the 
pom i>r 

LECTURER 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 

tenahhi from January 1986. 
TI1I9 iipuiilnu Is for n cultural 
enthruii'iUiglit who <u the 
siime time inubt be able t'-> 
(•mill inir'i'Juitorv ■ oiirsi-s In 
arrliHKolugv and human and 
cultural revolution. Otbr-r 
ureul/tliMori'tlcu) specializa- 
tions alien. The appointee 
miihi poBBCsh a litiOural dh- 
uicn (Pli. D. t by the time he 
takae ui> ilm position. 

Annual Sulery: 

HKS 1 60. 9 ft 0 . 182.700 by 2 
l nuc merits Bar 193,360 
269, 1 90 by 7 imrumanis. (Ex- 
change ret»: approximately ■ £1 

= iiKS i o.o. nasi * 

HKS7.8). 

Condlilona nf Service: lln- 
neflts luclurio lung leave wltli 
pay. vacation Icuva. sick 
leave. superaiinuBtlon (Uni- 
versity 1 3 . appointee 5 Si ). 

medical bnnrfits. education 
allowance: lor childron end 
housing allowance for thasu 
whose nnnual salary is 

HKS171.H40 or above . and ■ 
for npimlniBOB on avorsenn 
terms, pussago benefits for 
themselves and their do pen- 
dents as wall. 

Apnllratlon Procedure: Ap- 
plication forms are obtainable 
from Poraunuei Section, The 
Chi nos n Unlvoi'sltv of Honn 
Kong. Hhotin. N.T.. Hang 
Kona. Completed farms 
together with copies or 

carl l(fcatea/d I plomns/ 
testimonials und recent pub- 
lications should be returned 
barnre October 15. 1985. 

Piaane quota reference num- 
bor 33/909/2/83 and murk. 
■Rncrulirnonf on cover. 

191 497 )H1 


The University of 
Leeds 

□opartment of Adult and 
Cant Inning Education 

CONTINUING 

EDUCATION 

OFFICER/SENIOR 

CONTINUING 

EDUCATION 

OFFICER 

■ Training Advisor) 

Application* ore Invited for 
this post funded through tha 
DES PICKUP in Universities 
Initiative. Ttio Officer will ba 
expected to extend links with 
Industry and the prof seal ona. 
utlvlse ihum on appropriate 
training programmes. and 
IIqIsb with University Depart- 
ments In the development of 
null ul ilc iiosi-nxpariente voca- 
tional education . No vocutlon- 


fixed* 1 term "of 
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THE HATFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
(IN CONJUNCTION WITH WYKEHAM FARRACE 
ENGINEERING LTD) 

DIVISION OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Geothechnlcs Section 

POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are invited for a Post-Doctoral Research Fellowship, 
tenable from 1 October 1985 for three years. 

Tho successful candidate will |oln a team led by Dr J A Little at 
Hatfield Polytechnic which is currently Investigating the engineer- 
ing properties of stiff, heavily overconsolidated natural clays. The 
research programme will employ existing state-of-the-art labora- 
tory equipment and develop and evaluate new equipment and 
Instrumentation for the testing of these and similar soil types In 
conjunction with Wykeham Farrance. 

Ideally, applicants for the post should possess a good honours 
degroe in Civil Engineering in addition to a Doctorate in Soli 
Mechanics. Candidates without a PhD but with a number of years 
academic and/or industrial research experience in the laboratory 
testing of soil at slate-of-the-art level will also be considered. 
Salary is on the Lecturer II scale; initial salary will be £7812. 
Wykeham Farrance will enhance Ihe salary by £2200 per annum 
for a suilablo candidate. 

Informal enquiries to Dr Utile, telephone Hatfield (07072) 79140. 
Application forms and further details from the Staffing Office, 
The Hatfield Polytechnic, PO Box 109, Hatfield, Herta, ALIO 
9AB. Telephone 07072 79802. 

Closing dato (or completed applications: 24 August 1985. 

Picaso quote roioronco: 965 
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Polytechnics continued 


LECTURER IN 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Paisley College Is a makx t 
awaidlng Institution tundedhifi. 
ll* Education Department, m 
lulLiimn sluflenis on vocatioraJh M 
wtaied deorea and honom 
courses. ^ 

Applications are Invited rw 
•rom candidates with a mirtunS 
flood honours degree 
Ihe successful candidal 


1241 ext. 23D). 


Bristol Polytatata 

Cana true Honing 
Environmental Reuxh i 
Department 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER , 
IN MATERIALS 
TECHNOLOGY/ 
SCIENCE 

Ref No. L/47 

Applicants ahould be oradu- ’ 
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Mlnntil nualiricQClona and ax- 1 
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KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
School of Information Systems Design 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER & SENIOR 
LECTURER/LECTURER H 

required to teach at MSc and BSc Honours levels, one or more of 
the following subjects: 

SYSTEM DESIGN METHODS AND TOOLS 
DATA COMMUNICATION 
OFFICE AUTOMATION 
DECISION SUPPORT SYSTEMS & 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
Additional expertise or interest in one or more of the following 
areas would be an advantage: 

SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 
OPERATING SYSTEMS AND ARCHITECTURE 
INTELLIGENT KNOWLEDGE-BASED SYSTEMS 
DATA MODELLING AND DATABASE DESIGN 
The post of Principal Lecturer is associated with the course 
leadership of BSc (Hons) in Information Systems Design. 

The School has a very strong research record and offers oppor- 
tunites for consultancy. 

Salary range: PL: £l3,773-£15,258(bar) - £17.145 
LII/SL: £8,226-£14,739 
Salaries quoted include London allowance. 

Further details and application forms flrom Personnel Officer, 
Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon Thames 

‘ ng date 1st August 


KT1 2EE. Tel: 01-549 1366, Ext. 287. C 
1985. 



KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Engineering 

School of Mechanical, Aeronautical & Production 
Engineering 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIPS 


TVvo temporary lecturers required for a one year perkxl. The lecturers 
appointed could have expertise In any of the subject area interests of the 
School. However. appUoatlona from people with interests In Aeronautical 


winmii ■ iunu*ui ■ o^fiuuaiiui m >■ wm i pwwpig rvivi nuuibuui ii ■ rwim muiiMii 

Engineering, Engineering Design or Instrumentation and Control would be 
particularly welcome. 

The appointments commence on let September 18S5. 

Salary: Lecturer Grade II - £7,860-E12,213 Inclusive of London Allowance 
ftalary under review) 

Application forma from: The Personnel Officer, Kingston Polytechnic, Pen- 
Road, Kingston upon Thames. Surrey KTT 2EE Tel: 01-649 1388. 
soon aa possible. 
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Grants 

British AsBooiation for 
American Studies 
TRAVEL GRANTS 
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Social Science 
School of Sociology 

. LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Appiicationa are invitnri 
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For further details and an 
application form, to ba re- 
turned by 12th August I98S. 
p lease contact the Personnel 
Office, Bristol Polytechnic. 
Coldharbour Lana, Frenchay, 
Bristol or ring Bristol 6B6261 , 
Ext. 216 or 217. 

Please quote Reference 
Number L/76 In all com- 
munications. 

Avon County Council la an 
Equal Opportunities Em- 
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Research and 
Studentships 
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The Polytechnic of 
North London 
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RESEARCH 
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Research and Studentships continued 


The Hatfield 

¥*^ 

School of Engineering 

With support from the National Advisory Body the School of 
Engineering is expanding its already significant research 
programme and proposes to recruit staff In the Following 
categories. The appointments are tenable tor 3 years from 1 
October 1985. 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Mechanloal/Aeronautlcal Engineering In collaboration with 
British Aerospace 

Applications are Invited lor a Post-Doctoral Research Fellowship 
in Composites. 

The successful candidate will Join a team In the Division of 
Mechanical and Aeronautical Engineering carrying out 
collaborative work with British Aerospace Into the Damage 
Tolerance Assessment ot Carbon Fibre end Hybrid Composites. 
Candidates without a PhD will be considered If they have 
appropriate industrial and/or academic research experience. 

Initial Salary £1 1 ,634 Inclusive of local weighting. 

Informal enquiries to Dr T H Bracked, telephone Hatfield (07072) 
79251, from whom further details are available. 

Please quote reference 968 on application forms. 

LECTURERS ll 

In order to provide greater opportunities for existing staff to contri- 
bute to its research effort the Division of Electrical & Electronic 
Engineering Is creating teaching posts at Lll grades. Applications 
are Invited from candidates with an interest and experience in 
Electronics. Telecommunications, Software Engineering or an 
allied topic. 

Salary is on the Lecturer 11 scales, (£7,812 - £12,363. 

Informal enquiries to Mr J F Aitken, telephone Hatfield (07072) 
791 51 , from whom further details are avail able . 

Please quote reference 969 on application forms. 

Appllcaton8 forms for all posts are aval labia from the Staffing 
Officer, The Hatfield Polytechnic, PO Box 109, Hatfield Herts 
or telephone (07072) 79802. 
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The Polytechnic of 
North London 

Facultyof ficlente and 
Teel i no logy 

Applications are Invited for 
the following posts which are 
for one year Bnd commence on 
let September 1383 ares soon 
as possible thereafter. 

R2D Research Fallow In 
IniMiutlanal Managnment. 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Department of Electronic* end 
Communications Engineering 

Applications are Invited 
from candidates with an in- 
terest In one of ihe following 
projects: 

n8iai in-clrcull emulation 
target systems Tar Inatru- 
mentation control. 

RBtb) Design and devolop- 
ment of microstrip system 
modules at a and X band. 

Donartmentof Mathematics, 


R 12(b) Ray searching elgor- 
tthsin 3-D computer graphics. 

R12<a) A Computer packaae 
for tha design of industrial 
ducting and piawork. 

Departmental Food 6c 
BlaLogical Bcloncee 

RB(ai Polysaccharide hydro- 
lysing enzymes In fungi. 

R9(b> Investigation Into the 
mutagenic affects of flurldee. 

RIO The effect nf the removal 
of air on tha storage life uf 
chlLled pre-cooked food. 

The successful candidates 
for Research Asslstantshlps 
may be eligible for registra- 
tion for M.Phli. or Ph.D. 
Degrees. 

Salaries: Research Fellow: 
£7.348 - £12.093 plus LA 
£1,038. Research Assistant 
£3.181 - £7.176 plus LA 
£1 ,03B. 

Application form obtain- 
able from the Pec-Ronnel Offic- 
er. Polytechnic uf North Lon- 
don, Holloway Road, London 
N7. Tel: 607 2789. 

Closing date tar the receipt 
of applications 14 days from 
the appearance of this adver- 
tisement. 

The Polytechnic of North 
London (a an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer (514071 H12 


DEPARTMENT OF PURE 
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SERC Research 
Studentship 
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research 

assistant 
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day preceedlng 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION supplement 2*> 


niEUMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 26.7.85 


Property for Sale 


By Dfreellon ol Ifie 8oirUi SiaKordshlrn County Council 
North Staffonfihrrt 

THE MADELEY COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 

A FUU.Y EQUIPPED MODERN 
TEACHEnS TRAINING COLLEGE 
Ctoso to MB Motorway an>1 COrivwifenl Xx ninny remrae 
5 RoiUnillal Hocha ol ?5 rooms oacli Man convtox ol tortu re 
nab. Umng haka 1 Its ary AitmWaira&ve olflcos Mrniy toctuio 
and tutorial rooms Cuitaraim Mn Oymnwla ana Indoor poor 
compton. Gammon rooms. Crupoi. Sltrf bouse* and Bala 
in all oven ino.wosaFr.ALi. WTicNExrgNSive 
LANDSCAPED CAMPUS OF AHCUT J3 ACHES 
FOR SALE UR TO LET AS A W IDLE. BE DM I NEAL f OH 
VARIOUS IN5JITUH0NAL. COMUERCIA1 . DESIUErillAL. 
LEISURE, and RECREATIONAL purposes 
(5LHUECT 10 PLANNING CONSENT) 

. OFFERS ALSO CONSIDERED FOH Ol VISION 
OF I HE SITE F0n MIXEP USAGE 

All mb* to 1(Wnaai 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Higher 
Education 




CHARTERED SURVETORS 
63, Temple Row. 
Birmingham B2 5L.Y 

021-632 4292 




Colleges mid Departments of Art 


nOYAL COLLEGE 
OF ART 


F Iri-triininhirr Colli* Kp 
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College of St. Mark 
& St, John 


ENGLISH 
Temporary 
L.ll Post 

(for Autumn 1985) 

E7.54B-C1 2,099 

Applications are Invitod Irom suitably 
quallllad persons far a one year temp- 
orary post leaching 19lh-20lh Century 
Ameilcan Literature and Modern 
English Literature mainly In the O.A 
Humanities (CNAA). 

Application farms engi further particu- 
lars may bo obtained from the Deputy 
Principal's Secretary (P & R), College 
of St Merit and St John, Derrlford 
Road. Plymouth PL6 BBH. Tel: 
Plymouth (0752) 777188, E*1. 220. 
CloBlna data I2(h August. 

(O.WK’J 
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Overseas 


Overseas continued 


KUWAIT 

University of Kuwait Health Science Centre 
Faculty of Medlclno 

MEDICAL SCIENCE AND CLINICAL APPOINTMENTS 


Lecturers and above 


AppHcolion* bio trvTtori tor Hid following oppotolmonli In too Faculty iri Madwnn: 



ANATOMY 

a. AaBlatanVAflaoelntsd Professor In Qrosa Anatomy - 1 
Poet 

CfuxfklatM sTmikl hum) 10 orbing oipoilonco in Topographic Annlcuuy 
Currunl nnd utUvo leionicft orjxnltticu mny bo In nmn* ol Nouraaiw- 
hxny, INsintouv. Oiowlii rtJul dovotopniont oi Gross Anntoniy. 

PSYCHIATRY 

a. Associate Professor - 1 Post 

b. Aaslfltsnl Professor - 1 Poat 

Cwiddnloa Bluirid hnvo expet kmco In (OMitina nndtor toawrch In coni- 
cal geycNotry, preference will bo given to MtaMo cainSdntw who Bponk 

MEDICINE 

I. ABBDclaie/Full Profasaor In Dermatology - 1 Post 

PAEDIATRICS 
s. AsbocIbIo PrafesBOr 

In Paodf ante endocrinology Altaroy or gailioonlai utogy. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

a. Assocleta'Full Pro tenor - 2 Posts 

Prolormwj will be given to gonernl lystomnHe phystotoglMa with bar 
Booed aqjortoncc to looming and rouarch 

PHARMACOLOaY 

b. AbbocIXb/FuII ProtosBor In Toxicology - 1 Post 

b. Assoalsts PratBsior In Clinical Pharmacology - 1 Post 
The occlica/H lor trio post ot To, icciogy ehouU have eiportonco In loach- 
tog andtoUeoloolcol sarrtco». inch oa ihoro political drug monitoring and 
toitoototfcoJ kj owing 

SURGERY 

a. ProtoiBor ENT - 1 Po»l 

b. Associate Protesaor ENT - I Post 

c. Associate Pmlsssor In Ansflatbssls - 1 Post 

d. Associate Professor In Orihopoodlc Surgery - l Post 
Cnr, Unto) t,« suryrjl iLkxJiI lu,u at tom 5 yuare i biwdl Aral 
IfiKtdrgciiCfinKO lhay bTmiLI nburauns a I’ll 1) .vlUuhrt m*ns 

.ju.iLTk j’jiiis (e j F II C H | m lhi '0 ■■>-!■<« 1 r. a rrtln 

DLAGNOSTIC nADIOLOGY 

■ PrateBBor •• I Post 

b Associate Professor - 2 Polls 
c AsslBtsfil Professor - I Poll 

l , J», O ,1 1,10 1, 11.10 lit it*> orpsi O lk»l| t 1 

i,a«,K-U (Lfciiiy, I'Mlglik.lISliLw (IU,wliiilllsl.4if, b,1 

i> ■ l,rnim4Mul 

Hilt'Ll All Uf HICINt 

■ I nil l'r><fosai>i I Pnil 

■ ' Sssislsiit I'io'obso, 1 1'oals 

1 * •>''> , rr,i.iciiliMl^>VW7ahl l'#*HM 

■ * • i.-, . . ,»* ailiiagsUHMding 

iumri |!» i w fe| A» iiir»^»,<»i|ei i jiiu i >r|ii>eMwt l || 


i*tft OfMosl None Msnow 


MICROBIG LOQ Y 
Cllnlcol immunologlBt 

0. Associate Professor - 1 Poat 

1 CMhJkWo Biuuhi bo mportancod In Dllnlcnl liwnuwfc™ 

mum nt 3 yarns a,|iartanco In lha routina cwnaikm3v£fe | lk I 
Inimunotogy lobomloiy ,rt ***Sq i 

2. CimdUalu should have a Ph.O /MD and Pmiix.i~.-i _ .. Jf 
M il.C.Pflih or Ameriuen lloonl or ocjufvnloni degraa 
Clinical Virologist > 

a. Professor/Assoclsfe Professor - 1 Pott i 

1. WiBbo roBponablD tor W«J seioiouy unit wNch imbiu 

Ub and nbofla aorotogy He will be rwponsMs tori«Sri®? , «» 
irirua laoUHUms anil mspnWdn nlvfraJ smloiinB nnd I 

Inckido Modilng. laaewch and dtolciil wall. | 

2 Cltolcdl Virology Bipeihmcd. MD. Ph D. WnCPamo,*,^. 

nullonatfy known lor worii In cUulcol virology. ^Nfe 

VlrolDfllal , 

a. AsBocIste Protossor/Asslstsnt Profesaor hi ( 

Job,JoaCJl*rtkin. Dtulc vliology roManh.or n»LecLjl*Wrb». \ 1 
undorgmduaio* and pos^mduatiiB Resoarch In bsfa\3^t \ 
wilh sound resoarEh aapeflooca l 

COMMUNITY MEDICINE AND BEHAVIOURAL SCIEMttl \ 

b. Associate Professor In Medical Psychology - ihs \ 

Appuconu BtiouUbeabfeiodOBionstiBieiBscriiiMBrti BMM i l 

I on co. Pirtwooco win be ghnm to canddaias who hBvtiSK \ 
loathing Inlroductory and motto) psythotogy wwitZK 
all tod haanh siulento. and who are Iniorntod to MrtuStt 1 
dovolopmeni ot postg>BduBte programmes *" n 

b. AssocIsiBiFull Professor In Epldemlrtogy -1 Pod 

Assistant/ As socials Professor In EpIdsmlology.lhH 
AppLconiB should bo nbla to demonstrais NbcIWu and nrnirrbrn--, 
lonte in Ute effCcoitti ol opldanSological nwdiou to 
ho.mh wrotoj dovotofmoni problems. The BuccestU S CSS i 


Egypt 


US $31800 fax free 
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Our client, a US based inter- 
national company, is recruiting for 
it's educational consulting project 
in Egypt. 

A new, growing academic 
technical institution is fast 
building a reputation for academic 
excellence and achievement. 

They now require Lecturers to 
add their experience and con- 
tribute to the growth in stature of 
the institution. 

They particularly need Lecturers 
for teaching posts and curriculum 
development in the following 
subjects: 

• Aeronautical Engineering 

• Computer Engineering 
(Electronics) 

• Computer Science 

• Mathematics 

• Mechanical Engineering 

• English as a Foreign 
Language 


Unaccompanied status contracts 
are offered to candidates in the age 
range 28-35 years with approx- 
imately 5 years academic 
experience and a minimum of a 
Masters degree. Prior overseas 
experience and a PhD -are 
preferred. 

The excellent benefits include 4 
weeks vacation, airfares to and 
from Egypt, furnished accom- 
modation, full medical, transporta- 
tion to and from work. The 
project is based in the affluent 
suburb of Heliopolis in Cairo. 

Please send a detailed CV, quoting 
references 99QJF/85 to John 
Faith, Austin Knight Selection, 20 
Soho Square, London W1A IDS, 
England. 


Austin 
fSKnight m 
Selection 


University of 
Cape Town 

CHAIR 

OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND PLANNING 

Application* ore invltod lor 
ihu ahuvo poti for appoint- 
ment cffnctlvn from 1 Janimrir 
19BB or as soon as possible! 
ttiaroaflor. Tho successful 
candidate wLII be primarily 
responsible for tho City and 
KodIoiibI Planning programme 
In tho School, which ja at 
Master's degree level. Prefer- 
ence will bn given to appli- 
cants who. llirouijh their 
teaching and research In - 
tnrosLs. can contribute in the 
fields of both City and Region- 
al Planning. 

Appointment, according to 
qualification!! and experience, 
will be made within the salary 
range R34.O70 • 40.963 per 
annum, with an annual bonus 
and attractive atari bone fits. 

Applicants should submit a 
full curriculum vitae and the 
names and addresses or three 
reroreoa not later than 19th 
October 19BS to the Reg- 
istrar, l Attention: Appoint- 
ments Office) iTHES), Uni- 
versity of Cape Town. Private 
nag. Rondeboach, 7700, 
South Africa. Further In- 
formation may ho obtained 
from tlio Registrar or The 
Secretary . HA Universities 
orflce, Chichester House, 378 
High Hoi born . London WC1V 


The University's policy Is 
not to discriminate on the 
grounds or sex, race or reli- 
gion. Further information on 
the Implementation of this 
policy Is obtainable on ro- 
.queet. (514S6) HI4 
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a-AMocte* Professor — 2 Poti. 
b- Aaslafenl Protesaor - 1 

PATHOL 00 Y 

Hlatopaibology/Cyio^jy 
■•ftrft Profsasor -1 Post 
b * tt °ctafeP«his«-1Po, l 

STSSr-'- 

*■ Atsodsfe Pfefessof — 1 poa( 
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Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 
ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 

doTStef In econom^a a fl |tL 9her de 8™ a (P^ferably a 
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Western Auslrcilian 
Institute ol Technology 


Division of Business and Administration 

HEAD OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


nrri?n 9 t Bni h n li The succe ssful applicant will also CO- 
munhy'needa. Sp9dalSaraas 

The Head of Graduate Studies will be axoRPteH ^ 
andUta Hsadnl p. lv ]f ion ’ s academic Heads of Schools 

n^t " ,0 ,urlh8r 
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Oxford O 
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should arrive 
not later than 
10 a.m. Monday 
proceeding 
. publication 
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Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art continued 


West Surrey Colleg 
Art ana Design 


County Council 

Foundation Studies 

temporary 

lectureships 

(GRADE n) 

IN DESIGN 

(Two ona-yaar half-time 
a ppoln tm an ts) 

Bro required, 
Ona ln Oraphrc Doaign nnd ana 
In Fashion and Taxtllas Da- 
to "»xfet in teaching 
design to Foundation Course 
■tuaents. 

"PPoIntmenta 
will bo from September 1986. 

APPlfoantx for both posts 
h,vo 8 ood d “fe" qual- 
ifications and preference will 
be given to thoae who have 
experience or both design 
practice and teaching. 

-w A, ^5 Il £* l,01, tomi*, which 
should ba returned by 23rd 
August, and further pertlcu- 
lara from: The Registrar. 

West Surrey Collage of Art 
“Hd Design, Palkner Road, 
The Hart, Farqham, . Surrey 
GUB7DB. (61484) , H1.0 


! * r a v *i.* i p, r vs 


UNIVERSITY OF ZULULAND 
SOUTH AFRICA 

ECONOMICS . 

zCr»r« mn ‘ ,m appo,nimer " on * 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS 

In the Faculty of Economlo and Political Sciences 
Salaiyln tha range of R20.O8eH38.573 + 12% salary supplement 
8aar ^. nolch wfl1 < * 0 P* nd on applicant's 
payaWa tonS Snd exwrtenc8- ,n addftton a service bonus la 

Application forma, further particulars of the poat and Informa- 

Ifen* ahS!” 8 0 i n ’ sroup l " suranc8 •cheme, study aid for depen- 
dant children, leave conditions and travelling expanses on first 

«“•? °5 ilnable from 8outh African^ Universities 
Office, Chlchestsr House, 278 High Holborn, London WC1V 

Applications close 31 st August 1985 . 

<020816) 


KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 

Applications aro inviiod tor the following posts. 

1. PROFESSOR OF LITERATURE ref: KACwasas 

Apphtsnis should ba holders ol PhD degree «r ils equtvalani in UBiaiiire. wlh 
considerable expenenco in urn varsity teaching and research supported v..Vi h.gn 
qua Illy pubi<cation9. 

Apart from providing academic leadership In lha Oeparwont. ihe succesatol condi 
date wn be required to leech at least tuo al the tolls wing: African Uleratura. Emopeari 
Literature, Oral Literature. Literature ol the African Diaspora and Drama: supervise 
postgraduate students, as wall as to take pad in teaching practice 

2. PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY & RELIGIOUS 
STUDIES REP; KAC/S/8BI24 

Applicants should have PhD degree or iu equivalanl In Religion. Conuiefebifl 
expertanco in teaching and rouarch a! unrveiBlty ibvbi supported with high quality 
pubflcaiiona are required tor this post. Applicants may have as their arass ol Spe- 
cialisation any til tha laltawing: BibScai Siudln, BIUKai Ttwoiogy, Church History, 
Itfamica snd African Religion. 

The successful candidate wilt be required to leach both al undergraduate and post- 
graduate levels, taka pan In teaching practice, conduct research snd provide aca- 
demic leadership in lha discipline. 

3. PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

REF: KACWBMS 

AppficanlB aha uld have PhD degree or 1U equivalent In Educational Psychology. Thay 
should also hava un&tderabtB experience In teaching and research at univsrallyteval, 
with an outstanding research output evidenced by high quality publication. 

Ihe successful candidate wUi be required to laach both al undergraduate and post- 
graduate levels, supervise postgraduate students, take part in teaching practice, aa 
well as |o provida academic leadership In the Department. 

4. PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY ref:kacwsmb 

AppscenlB should have PltO degree to Che mis try with long experience In university 
teaching and an outstanding record cl research backed up by tughqurtrtypubicauana 
in their areas ol Gpedaltnllon, 

Applicants should ba apeciatiate in any ol lha major areas of Chamiatry, namely. 
Phya leal, Organic or Inorganic. AttBy toteactiChemk aDdnaucaorQuan mmChantia- 
liy will bo an added advantage. 

the successful appflcanl will be required to leach both undergraduate and post- 
graduate students, take pan In teaching practice eawailaacanyaul resevchhsrsa 
ot apedaOsalion. 

5. PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION AND TECHNOLOGY ref: kacwbmt 

Applicants should be hotdersoi PhD or EdD In Itokte related to Educational Communt- 
cations and Technology. They should also haws ooniidarabte experience In teaching 
and research to the flak! ol Educational Communication and Technology at university 
level supported with high quality publications. 

Applicants may offer one of the following as Dibit areas of apedailsalion: Sc lane a and 
Mathematics, Social Studies, Language and Educational Technology. 

The suoceaatul candidate will be required to teach both at undergraduate and post- 
graduate I sveta, parfloipete In teaching practice, cany out research In areas o) 
apedallsailan, as well ae provide academic leedsrehlp in the Department 

6. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN LITERATURE 

REF: KACW65I28 

Applicants should be hold era ot PhD deg res or lla equivalent In Literature with 
extensive experience in university teaching end research supported with high quality 
publications. 

Tha successful candidate will ba required to teach et lasst two of Ihe rottowlng areas: 
Alrican Literature, Theory ol Literature and Stylistics, Orel Literature. European 
Literature, Literature ot the African Diaspora and Drama: supervise postgraduate 
Mudenta aa well as take pan In teaching practice. 




SUGCflBAlul MW Irani lariM ha n -m > n i- i ■ * . , BIhj AtnCBII nBllalQri, 

9. SENIOR LECTURERS IN TAXONOMY mm 
AND IN PLANT ECOLOGY piePiittGWK^ 



research recwdaupporlad by ptitiioailonaln nputable)aunala wtilbe^redtoii3S 

^ and porrtoreuJufl!. 

10 * ac * ns prBCfca » «n « to Conduct renrth area of 

mV: wJS2S LGCTURER ,N PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

PhD p,,yak:a, ^ 

PR0FESS °H IN PHILOSOPHY 

equWw,( PWlwophy. *«< oonstdaiibla 
pubfortiuL, mh " raNy toac ^ 1[n9 “to »«•«* supported ttriUi Mgh quality 

Apptiwte may^r oneof tire fodowfeg as ihafr afeaaof apBcfaJeaifnii- Bdstanini 


Salary Scatea: 

Protease r: KESflriO x K£t80 - XC?iOO par annum. 

WM^SO X KE160 - KEB.1B0 per annum. 

Sertiw Lecturer K£3,7S0xKE15Q -KL8.400 per annum. 

Closing date: Slat August, 

* ' • 1 I. (020409) ■ 
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